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We Hold These Truths 


THE RIGHTS TO LIFE, LIBERTY AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Over combined Radio Stations, from Washington, D. C., December 15, 1941 


REE Americans: No date in the long history of 
freedom means more to the liberty-loving men in all 
liberty-loving countries than the fifteenth day of De- 
cember, 1791. On that day, one hundred and fifty years ago, 
a new nation, through an elected Congress, adopted a 
declaration of human rights which has influenced the think- 
ing of all mankind from one end of the world to the other. 

There is not a single republic of this hemisphere which has 
not adopted in its fundamental law the basic principles ot 
freedom of man and freedom of mind enacted in the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights. 

‘There is not a country, large or small, on this continent 
and in this world which has not felt the influence of that 
document, directly or indirectly. wn 

Indeed, prior to the year 1933, the essential validity of the 
American Bill of Rights was accepted everywhere, at least in 
principle. Even today, with the exception of Germany, Italy 
and Japan, the peoples of the whole world—in all probability 
four-fifths of them—support its principles, its teachings and 
its glorious -results. 

But, in the year 1933, there came to power in Germany 
a political clique which did not accept the declarations of the 
American bill of human rights as valid: a small clique of 
ambitious and unscrupulous politicians whose announced 
and admitted platform was precisely the destruction of the 
rights that instrument declared. Indeed the entire program 
and goal of these political and moral tigers was nothing more 
than the overthrow, throughout the earth, of the great 
revolution of human liberty of which our American Bill of 
Rights is the mother charter. 

The truths which were self-evident to Thomas Jefferson- 
which have been self-evident to the six generations of Amer- 
icans who followed him—were to these men hateful. The 
rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness which 
seemed to the founders of the Republic, and which seem to 


us, inalienable, were, to Hitler and his fellows, empty words 
which they proposed to cancel forever. , 

The propositions they advanced to take the place of Jet- 
ferson’s inalienable rights were these: 

That the individual human being has no rights whatever 
in himself and by virtue of his humanity; 

That the individual human being has no right to a soul of 
his own, or a mind of his own, or a tongue of his own, or 
a trade of his own; or even to live where he pleases or to 
marry the woman he loves; 

That his only duty is the duty of obedience, not to his God, 
and not to his conscience, but to Adolf Hitler; and that his 
only value is his value, not as a man, but as a unit of the 
Nazi state. - 

To Hitler the ideal of the people, as we conceive it—the 
free, self-governing and responsible people—is incompre- 
hensible. The people, to Hitler, are “the masses” and the 
highest human idealism is, in his own words, that a man 
should wish to become “a dust particle” of the order “of 
force” which is to shape his universe. 

To Hitler, the government, as we conceive it, is an im- 
possible conception. The government to him is not the serv- 
ant and the instrument of the people, but their absolute 
master and the dictator of their every act. 

To Hitler the church, as we conceive it, is a monstrosity 
to be destroyed by every means at his command. The Nazi 
church is to be the “national church,” a pagan church, “abso- 
lutely and exclusively in the service of but one doctrine, one 
race, one nation.” 

To Hitler, the freedom of men to think as they please and 
speak as they please and worship as they please is, of all 
things imaginable, most hateful and most desperately to be 
feared. 

The issue of our time, the issue of the war in which we are 
engaged, is the issue forced upon the decent, self-respecting 
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ervice to the nation in peace and war 


Following the last World War a bronze and marble group was placed 
in the lobby of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company build- 
ing in New York. On it are inscribed these words, “Service to the 
nation in peace and war.” 

They are more than words. They are the very spirit of the entire 
Bell System organization. In these stirring days, we pledge ourselves 
again to the service of the nation . . . so that “Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (A) 
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peoples of the earth by the aggressive dogmas of this 
attempted revival of barbarism; this proposed return to 
tyranny; this effort to impose again upon the peoples of the 
world doctrines of absolute obedience, and of dictatorial rule, 
and of the suppression of truth, and of the oppression of 
conscience, which the free nations of the earth have long ago 
ré jected, 

What we face is nothing more nor less than an attempt to 
overthrow and to cancel out the great upsurge of human 
liberty of which the American Bill of Rights is the funda- 
mental document; to force the peoples of the earth, and 
among them the peoples of this continent, and this nation, 
to accept again the absolute authority and despotic rule from 
which the courage and the resolution and the sacrifices of 
their ancestors liberated them many, many years ago. 

It is an attempt, an attempt which could succeed only if 
those who have inherited the gift of liberty had lost the 


Fight for 


manhood to preserve it. But we Americans know that the 
determination of this generation of our people, our genera- 
tion, to preserve liberty is as fixed and certain as the deter- 
mination of that earlier generation of Americans was to 
win it. 

We will not, under any threat, or in the face of any 
danger, surrender the guarantees of liberty our forefathers 
framed for us in our Bill of Rights. 

We hold with all the passion of our hearts and minds to 
those commitments of the human spirit. 

We are solemnly determined that no power or combina- 
tion of powers of this earth shall shake our hold upon them. 

We covenant with each other before all the world that, 
having taken up arms in the defense of liberty, we will not 
lay them down before liberty is once again secure in the 
world we live in. For that security we pray; for that security 
we act—now and evermore. 


Freedom 


WE CANNOT WIN WITH QUICK DRAMATICS OR MOMENTARY HEROICS 
By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Presidential Candidaie, 1940 
Over Columbia Broadcasting System, December 20, 1941 


ODAY we are living in the presence of great and ter- 

rible events. We must talk seriously. We must talk, 

more seriously, | think, than ever before in our 
lives. 

We must recognize at the outset that, for what has hap- 
pened to us in Hawaii, what has happened to us at Wake, 
what has happened to us at Guam, what has happened to us 
it Manila—for all these events, and for the overshadowing 
threat on the Atlantic, we are woefully unprepared. We 
must face that fact. 

The attack on Hawaii came upon us as a hideous jolt. It 
found our Navy and Army unprepared, asleep and exposed. 
\nd it found Japan attacking us with instruments of destruc- 
tion made from the materials and propelled by the oil which 
sur years of appeasement had given her. 

But that unpreparedness at Hawai, costly though it may 
have been, bitter though it may be, is only a special case 
of the general unpreparedness that we must face. And 
responsibility for this general unpreparedness rests upon all 
of us. In saying this I do not mean to cast blame on any 
particular persons, Praise or blame for the situation in which 
we find ourselves has now become the task of historians. We 
surselves, who are making history, have only time to unite— 
ind to act. 

Even those of us who, for the last several years, have 
advocated bigger armaments and more production and ever 
more effective organization of our armament production— 
even those of »s who warned over and over again that this 
was not a European war, but a world war and America 
an inseparable part of it—even these persons must share the 
responsibility and the blame for our present predicament. 
We should have spoken more, we should have made the case 
clearer, we should have taken more courageous action. It 
can be said of this struggle—and history shall support the 
statement—that no person in the United States of America, 
of whatever rank or profession, has yet done enough to win it. 

Our generation is just emerging from an Old World into 
a New World. In the Old World the United States was 
part of a big continent flanked by oceans. Those oceans were 
a priceless asset. In peace time they became bread highways 
of trade and commerce. 


The ships cf every nation entered our ports laden with the 
resources, the products, the men and women and the ideas of 
other lands; and bearing away with them the products of our 
labor, many of which could be duplicated nowhere else on 
earth. As highways, the oceans played a mighty role in the 
development of the American standard of living. 

But, on the other hand, in war time, those same oceans 
became barriers behind which we stood protected. So long as 
we provided ourselves with a strong Navy, a total water- 
borne threat to our country was almost inconceivable. At the 
outbreak of the present century it would have taken all the 
navies in the world, and most of the armies, to make a suc- 
cessful landing on our shores and to overcome us. 

And so there grew up among us a policy which we have 
called isolation—a policy based for the most part on sound 
geographical considerations so far as national defense alone 
was concerned. Since it was so difficult to attack us we 
were reluctant to become involved in other people’s affairs. 

All that, however, has now changed, and is changing every 
day. To us who have lived through the last thirty or forty 
years, the change has seemed gradual. But on the scale of 
history it has been a sudden change, a revolution. Modern 
battleships and carriers, equipped with enormous destructive 
guns, can cross the Atlantic in four days. Modern airplanes 
cruising at several hundred miles an hour, can cross in a few 
hours a stretch of water that used to require weeks, or 
perhaps even months. 

Thus it was possible for the Japanese to reach Honolulu 
across 3,400 miles of water, a distance greater than that 
from New York to London, and almost equal to the distance 
from New York to Berlin. In order to accomplish this they 
used island bases in the eastern Pacific. That means that we, 
too, must worry about island bases far from our shores. 
Had the Japanese, instead of the United States, possessed 
Honolulu, their attack would have been directly upon San 
Francisco, and the distance to be covered would have been 
1,000 miles less than the distance they actually did cover. 

Thus modern applied science has caught up with geography 
and even overtaken it. Instead of living on a continent 
flanked by mighty oceans, we are living today, in effect, 
upon an island—an island which takes only a day to cross, 
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and which is accessible to all the civilized world. That is the 
revolution that has come upon us. And that is the fact for 
which Americans are unprepared. We should, however, have 
been prepared. We had ample warning. As the Presi- 
dent so graphically said last week, we had over nine years 
of repeated warning. But we spent our substance in public 
expenditures which could have been devoted to employing 
our people in building aeroplanes and ships and tanks. Our 
negligence will cause many American boys to die needlessly. 

But there is another fact, also. Even in spite of the splendid 
services rendered by our correspondents abroad, and by our 
newspapers and radio, at home, we have refused to believe 
how evil those men are who are now engaged in destroying 
civilization everywhere. 

We would not accept the extent of their cynical disregard 
for truth, for decency, or for human life. It was inconceiv- 
able to us that the Japanese Emperor, a man held in his 
country to be divine, should talk peace, not merely just before 
his air force attacked, but hours after he had butchered 
American men and women. 

And yet this emperor is but the shadow of a greater evil— 
a man of no conscience whatsoever—Adolph Hitler. 

This is the second fact for which we refused to prepare 
ourselves. We have not seen the stricken people of Poland; 
we do not personally know the Czech patriots who are risk- 
ing their lives every day to obstruct Hitler’s machine; we 
have no direct knowledge of the heroic fighters of Yugo- 
slavia now engaged in guerrilla warfare to win back their 
homes, or of the suffering Greeks who put up such an heroic 
fight for their freedom, or of the browbeaten people of 
France. These things seem remote. But we must now awaken 
to the ghastly fact that, in this modern world, they are not re- 
mote, but close. We no longer possess any special immunity 
from mechanized and deliberate evil. We shall not be safe 
from it until the bloody gang that practices it has been 
exterminated. 

Now if we face these facts—and no man who loves his 
country can fail to face them—then we can also face with 
stark and fearless realism the task that is required of us. It 
is not an exaggeration to say that no people has ever been 
confronted with a bigger task, or one requiring so much 
energy and speed. As all must now realize this war will be 
won or lost as we do or do not outproduce the Axis powers. 
The life or death of millions of American boys in the armed 
forces will depend on whether our production lines outdo 
those of our enemies. 

It has been estimated that greater Germany is now spend- 
ing between twenty-five and thirty billion dollars a year for 
actual weapons of war. That is not the actual figure, but 
that is the comparable figure translated into American costs. 
On the same basis it is estimated that Great Britain and her 
dominions are spending about twenty billion dollars. 

The United States undertook a year ago to become the 
“arsenal” of democracy. Yet we have scarcely begun to 
supply the production for this war. During 1941 our mili- 
tary expenditures will total about $12,500,000,000, but much 
of this has gone for new facilities, food and quartermaster 
supplies. Stripped to actual fighting materials the American 
effort is still very slight—only a mere fifth of the German 
effort. And this figure includes lend-lease aid which has not 
yet reached a billion dollars, including even such items as 
food and blankets. 

We do not know the extent of Japanese and Italian ex- 
penditures. 

But even to match Hitler on his own terms, even to pro- 
duce at the rate of thirty billions of war materials a year, we 
must face the most profound dislocation in our lives—a dislo- 
cation far surpassing that of the first World War. We have 


heard a lot of talk about sacrifices, but the word sacrifice is 
altogether inadequate to describe what we must do. It is 
not a question of “giving up” automobiles or other modern 
conveniences. If our industrial plant is to fight Hitler suc- 
cessfully there simply will not be new automobiles and 
gadgets to buy. 

This is primarily a war of equipment. The enemy is well 
equipped and if we are to avoid the sacrifice of our boys we 
must give them equipment with which to fight. The average 
citizen can help conserve materials of all kinds. He can re- 
frain from demanding the luxuries of life. 

I should like to believe—and I think the history of our 
people entitles me to believe—that in their eagerness to get 
this stupendous job done Americans will frown on those 
persons who, in effect, slow it up by insisting upon luxuries. 

I believe that Americans will be dominated now by a great 
desire to become lean and strong—to get along without any- 
thing more than the absolute necessities. After all, we are 
extremely fortunate in that there can be enough necessities, 
such as food and clothing, for every one. We do not have 
to starve and we do not have to suffer from cold or from 
want. But we must learn to get along on the least that we 
need, not on the most. 

We must dedicate ourselves henceforth, not to luxury and 
ease, but to Spartan simplicity and hard work: Our industri- 
alists must make their every facility available to the people 
of the United States. On its side labor must be prepared 
to work a fifty-five even a sixty-hour week, and the sooner 
we commence this total program the fewer will be the Amer- 
ican boys who must die for victory’s sake. 

In no direction that we turn do we find ease or comfort. 
If we are honest and if we have the will to win we find 
only danger, hard work and iron resolution. 

That, my fellow Americans, is the spirit of 1942; the will 
to win, the will to become strong and hard of muscle. In no 
other way can we, a free people, hope to overwhelm these 
desperate and bloody conquerors who have enslaved their own 
peoples and have now destroyed most of the free peoples 
of the earth. 

And let me say also, without fear, that we shall exact of 
our government this same deep will to victory, this same 
earnestness and honesty to which we now dedicate ourselves. 
This is a free country, and even in war time we can criticize 
our government, and should do so as the occasions arise. 

We insist that our government conduct itself in this war 
on the same basis as that on which it has conducted itself 
since the Hawaiian incident—a basis of honesty and the 
facing of facts. 

The Administration and Congress must cut non-defense 
expenditures to the bone. Everything we have must go into 
the effort for victory; nothing can be spared for political 
spoils. New political experimentation must be eliminated 
during this emergency. We must expand enormously and 
immediately our armed forces. 

We must insist on the maximum efficiency in our defense 
program. Every facility, great and small, must be put to 
twenty-four-hour use. And to accomplish this the ablest 
industrial and labor executives in the nation should be em- 
ployed and should be given authority without regard to 
past, present or future political consideration. 

There must be an end to bickering between employers and 
labor. We are all in this war together, great and small, 
rich and poor, employer and employee—there is no differ- 
ence. We must do our duty together. Any man, or group, 
who fails to do so betrays his country. 

When I say that our effort is a vast effort, I mean just 
that. I doubt, if any people in modern times have ever been 
called upon to make so great an effort, in the whole history 
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of the civilized world. By this I do not mean that we must 
attempt to play the role of supermen. We are not supermen. 
We are just ordinary human beings. We can be weak; we 
can make mistakes; we can fail. But when I say that this is 
the greatest effort ever undertaken I am thinking of the total 
effort, the total job that looms up ahead of us. 

These powers that are attacking us have gone far. They 
have accomplished much. They have conquered most of one 
continent and parts of other continents, and they have chal- 
lenged us on the sea. For eight years or more they have 
been preparing, practicing, learning, making themselves 
tough and organizing their affairs on a military basis. 

Such are the forces, horribly prepared for murder and 
destruction, that we must face. We are not so prepared. 
Our error, however, does not lie only in failing to prepare, 
but in failing to prevent the gangsters from going so far. 
Our error lies in failing to see, in time, the base upon 
which freedom rests. 

For freedom, my fellow Americans, the burden of free- 
dom, does not rest upon any one race or any one nation. If 
freedom is to live here in the United States, it must live 
elsewhere. And if we are to save it in the United States, 
we must save it elsewhere. 

The bombing of Honolulu and the murder of our citi- 
zens are in themselves sufficient cause for war. Yet we should 
be unjust to ourselves, unworthy of our forefathers, and com- 
pletely unrealistic about the world in which we live did we 
suppose that that is the sole reason for our being at war. 
We go to war because, if we do not, freedom will die with 
us and with all men. We face this struggle as free men de- 
termined that, at all costs, freedom, not slavery, shall gov- 
ern this earth. 

It is therefore a gigantic struggle. And it may be a long 
struggle. We cannot win it with quick dramatics or momen- 
tary heroics. This is a job of infinite patience and endless 
toil, toil on the farm, in the factory, in the office and the 
mine. For while the actual decision in the conflict rests with 
those who are at the front, they cannot hope to win unless 
we stand behind them here at home, to supply their every 
need. It is chiefly our fault—the fault of free men and 
women who could have had whatever we wanted—that they 
are not prepared. We must now give them everything 
we ve got. 

Above all, we must back them with our united will. In 
the midst of the terrible events of these weeks there has 
fallen upon us this great blessing. We are at last united. 
From coast to coast, regardless of party, or of prejudice, or 
of past disagreement, we have risen up to meet our common 
danger as an American people. 

To win the final victory nothing is more important than 
to keep this unity intact. I join with those who have pledged 
such unity—as it has been so well expressed—‘‘without re- 


crimination.” And I want to take this occasion to remind the 
Administration that many of the ablest men in our country— 
men of action and men of thought—are those who happen 
to have been on the other side of our recent debate. They 
have generously and wholeheartedly offered their services in 
our united cause. Their ability is such that they should be 
put to work in the vast effort in which we have become 
engaged. 

We must face this struggle, not as men of party, not as 
men of race or color or religion, not as members of classes 
or economic groups, but as Americans—free Americans— 
determined to do whatever is necessary that freedom may 
be strong enough to win. The fight is world-wide, and we 
shall have to be prepared to fight it all over the world. We 
must fight it with increased lend-lease aid. We must fight it 
with our Navy. We must fight it with our troops. We 
must gird ourselves for that task. We must see it clearly and 
we must see it whole. 

But we must be able to see something else also. We must 
look beyond the bloody horizons of the present—must look 
out toward the shadows of the future which rise up like ma- 
jestic promises of what may be our reward. Never—and I 
say it to you in measured words—never has there existed such 
hope for mankind as there exists today. Never has there 
existed on the surface of this planet so many human beings 
who know what freedom is and who are determined that, 
though it cost them their lives, it shall endure. Never has 
there existed such a wealth of experience, not stored in text- 
books on dusty shelves but in the memory of living men: 
experience in democracy, experience in its weaknesses and 
failures, and experience in how to meet those failures and 
weaknesses. 

During the last ten years the democratic peoples have 
learned in painful lessons what democracy means, what it 
asks of us, and what we must deliver in the future if it is to 
survive. Out of that great knowledge and our great yearn- 
ing, we can say, with realistic confidence, that we shall 
be able to build a new and more fruitful society of nations, 
in which the principles of liberty shall not only be spread 
more widely, but deeply strengthened, by the common pur- 
pose of free peoples, everywhere, to make freedom live. 

To that task we now dedicate ourselves. Whosoever 
stands in our path will reap the whirlwind and the sword. 
For ours is the almighty purpose to establish on earth more 
firmly than ever before those simple but everlasting rights, 
of which this nation was born: the right to life, the right 
to liberty and the right to the pursuit of happiness. 

And now in conclusion, my fellow Americans—in times 
such as these when the forces of hate and bitterness which 
war unleashes are abroad, we must always keep in the fore- 
front of our hearts and minds that the very essence of Amer- 
ican democracy is mutual understanding and helpfulness. 


Industry Looks at Labor 


ASLEEP STANDING UP 
By THOMAS ROY JONES, President, American Type Founders 


Chairman, N.A.M. Committee on Employment Relations 
At the Congress of American Industry, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, December 4, 1941 


E, the members of the National Association of Man- 

NY sistas in those fields of practical, contemporary 

economics and sociology which are not in the im- 

mediate province of the daily operations of our business, 
have been and are asleep standing up. 


When I say that, it is with the full realization that 1 am 
talking to a group of men which, for intelligence, ability and 
courage, cannot be equalled by any other group which could 
be assembled from any portion of society other than industry. 

Who am I, then, thus to sit in judgment on a group of 
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this kind and presume to make a statement such as the one 
which I have just made? 

Well, I am nobody much. But for three years I have sat 
on Resolutions or Platform Committees of this Association 
and for two years I sat on the Employee Relations Com- 
mittee and for the past year I have been, to the vexation of 
some, the: Chairman of that Committee and have observed 
critically our viewpoints, attitudes, opinions, judgments and 
acts. My experiences, as Chairman of the Employee Rela- 
tions Committee, have caused me to pause and take inven- 
tory and I have tried to analyze our acts from the stand- 
point of their effectiveness and my conclusion is stated in 
my opening sentence. 

The text for my ta'!k has to do with Employee Relations. 
Nevertheless, what I have to say may apply to ail activities 
of the Association. My first concern, however, is with Em- 
ployee Relations and what I have to say is directed to those 
of us who may serve next year on the Employee Relations 
Committee. 

We, in common with other human beings have certain 
very human failings. We shouldn’t have them but we have 
and the results are sometimes not to our credit. 

The first of these failings of which I wish to speak is 
that of our method of approach which we use when we want 
to tell a government agency how to do its job. You all 
know the process ;—I don’t have to tell you. We refer the 
matter to a committee, the committee draws up a set of 
resolutions, we pass them and hand them out to the press 
which, in order to make news out of them, works up a 
headline as sensational as the dryness of the subject permits 
and succeeds in emphasizing a phase of the recommendations 
or demands which we should have had sense enough to leave 
out in the first place. 

Assume that you and I were members of some labor 
board in Washington. Assume further that some fine morn- 
ing we open our newspapers and find a headline which 
states ‘National Association of Manufacturers demands that 
XYZ Labor Board follow specific procedure.” To make the 
matter more realistic, lets assume that the recommendations 
which follow show evidence of a total disregard for the 
powers and limitations of the board. What would you and 
I do? Wouldn’t we snort and throw the newspaper in the 
waste basket? Well, if you and I would, isn’t it reason- 
able to believe that any other board member would? 

Suppose that instead of resolving and demanding, the 
NAM would have a group which would make an intensive 
study of the problem and issues involved and then, on ar- 
rangement, proceed to Washington, meet with individual 
board members or with selected groups and say, in effect, 
“Gentlemen, we, all of us, have a vital stake in the results 
of your deliberations and findings. We have made a care- 
ful study of your problems and realize what a difficult, thank- 
less job you have. We believe that the government would 
have a difficult task to pick a more open minded group of 
men for the job. We, too, have problems. We are not so 
convinced on our omniscience that we think we have all the 
answers and we are wondering whether you would like to 
discuss these problems with us, advise us on what we should 
do and possibly as a by product, gain a somewhat broader 
insight into the problem as a whole.” What would be 
your reaction to such an approach. Which approach has the 
better chance to get desired results? 

There lies in front of me a newspaper article with this 
caption “NAM to Seek Non-Defense Spending Cut—Re- 
auction of Two Billions in Federal Budget to Be De- 
_nanded.” Well, have we a case or haven’t we? If we have 


not we had better drop it, but if we have, then we might 
consider a somewhat different procedure. 

Suppose that, instead of demanding through the press thai 
expenditures be cut, we, after a thorough, scholarly and 
practical study of taxation, unemployment and relief, go 
to Secretary Morgenthau and say “Mister Secretary, we be- 
lieve that you are the best Secretary of the Treasury since 
Andrew Mellon. You have evidenced your intelligence and 
open mindedness. Here is a study of your problem which 
we submit with all humility but the forecasts of the in- 
evitable, if certain policies are pursued, are so startlingly 
serious as to warrant your deep consideration.” How many 
even know Secretary Morgenthau? 

Suppose further, that at the same time we carry on, in what 
may seem to be the most intelligent way possible, a cam- 
paign of public information and education on the relation of 
non-defense spending to defense and to the economy as a 
whole—provided always that we have a case—; that we in- 
clude in our campaign of education those to whom we are 
closest—our own employees; to the end of the resultant pres- 
sure on Congress. Do you think that such a program might 
have a chance? 

Consider your instructions to your own salesmen. Do 
you say to them “Go see Mr. Wanstabuy. He is a louse, a 
crook, and a wife beater. Don’t bother to find out what he 
is thinking, what he wants or what he is trying to do. Don’t 
even bother to say “Good Morning”: Just kick him in the 
shins—That will put him in his place and convince him that 
we mean business.” ? 

We must define our objectives. Do we want to accom- 
plish results or do we want to satisfy our egos? If the latter, 
we are unquestionably on the right track through the use of 
newspaper headlines and pontifical pronouncements. If the 
former, lets look to our methods. 

I am not an advocate of docile acceptance. I am not a 
pussyfooter although I have been called one. I am merely an 
advocate of using methods intelligently conceived in the 
light of results to be achieved. If we have to fight, let’s 
fight but let’s do it intelligently. If the battle calls for 
mechanization, let’s not try to drag our artillery around 
with horses and, above all, let’s not make a frontal attack 
with unsupported infantry. 

History is a record of change. Show me a period of time 
in which there was no change in man’s thought or in his 
political, social or economic status and I’ll show you a blank 
in the pages of history. Change goes on all around us. It is 
continuous and inevitable. We resent change, resist it and 
deny it. If we were to recognize it, the recognition would 
disturb our complacency and arouse fears for the future; 
so the most pleasant course is to ignore it. This we do; and 
thus we tend to live our lives in straight lines tangent to the 
curve of change at the point where complacency in our lot 
and supreme confidence in our judgments and abilities auto- 
matically detach us from the curve described by events in 
the moving world. 

Now this curve described by events may vary from a 
straight line only by small yearly amounts and one who is 
thrown off by the relaxing of centripetal force (called alert- 
ness) early in a period of slow rate of change may live to a 
ripe old age without ever having forced upon him the fact 
that he is out of tune with the times. Change in such a 
period is called evolution. 

But in some periods of history the curve veers away from 
the tangent at a high rate of speed or, in other words, evolu- 
tion gives way to revolution and woe is he who allows his 
complacency or rebellion against change to detach himself 
from the curve of events in such a period. Some day he may 
awake to find himself wholly out of touch with reality or 
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may rankle at the injustice of a world which calls him an 
“old fogey.” 

Now, even as we sit here change is taking place. How 
sharp is the present curve or what the rate of change or what 
the permanency only history will show but many evidences 
indicate that the rate may be relatively high. With these evi- 
dences all about us; with writers of articles and books yelling 
it from the house-tops; with the pointed warnings of the 
business services such as Kiplinger or Whaley-Eaton going 
across our desks each week, we of N.A.M. have yet, in a 
single pronouncement, to give evidence that intelligent cog- 
nizance of current change lies behind that pronouncement 
unless you wish to call fear intelligence. 

This brings me to the second human frailty of which I 
want to speak. 

The second human frailty of which we are the victims is 
that of ignoring disagreeable facts. We seem to believe that 
if we ignore a fact we won't have to deal with it or it will 
just fold up and disappear so that it won’t have to be con- 
sidered. Again we seem to believe that if we wish hard 
enough we can wish a fact out of existence. 

Gentlemen, Is Roosevelt President or isn’t he? Do we 
have a New Deal administration or don’t we? Do we have 
an ever growing number of bureaus which are exercising an 
ever growing control in our economy or don’t we? Are we 
fighting a war or aren’t we? Do we have a Wagner Act or 
don’t we? If the answers to these questions are all “yes” 
then let’s start our thinking from there and not from the 
year 1929 where a lot of our thinking is starting. For six 
vears we have been demanding the repeal of the Wagner 
Act. I will refrain from comment on our success here. But 
suppose we could repeal it. Would we also at the same time 
and by the same act repeal the public attitude or sentiment 
which made the Wagner Act possible? Furthermore, a wise 
man once said “I care not what the law may be if I may 
administer it.” We have demonstrated our inability to get 
the law repealed but how far have we gone toward influenc- 
ing its administration? How many times have we sat down 
informally over the dinner table or with a cigar and a 
glass of beer with the members of NLRB and discussed 
our side of the case? I'll give you one guess. How many 
times have Labor Leaders followed that procedure? I'll 
give you one guess on that one. Are we to admit that Labor 
Leaders are smarter than we are? 

Gentlemen, when we resolve, demand or pontificate are 
we feared, respected and obeyed or aren’t we? Have we 
rightly appraised our status? Have we rightly appraised the 
conditions under which we are now operating? Have we 
rightly appraised the trends? What are the facts? 

Here we are: a group of men whose every decision in the 
realms of our own businesses is based on the facts in the 
particular problem but when we get together to treat of 
problems affecting national politics or economy we treat a 
fact as though it had leprosy. 

My plea is for realism. Let’s be realistic in our approach 
to these problems. In our labor relations we have the 
Wagner Act; we have the NLRB; we have the Defense 
Mediation Board; we have the Labor Unions. If we decide 
that it is necessary to do away with any or all of these then 
our course is obvious. All we have to do is to swing the 
public to our point of view. If, after an intelligent, realistic 
approach we see that these eliminations are either impractical 
or undesirable then let’s not waste any more time on reso- 
lutions to those ends. Let’s take an approach that gives some 
hope of results. Let’s apply, as a minimum, the same degree 
of intelligence that is being displayed by the leaders of 
labor. 


Let us look for a moment at our public relations. By the 
term “‘public relations” I do not refer to the Association’s 
publicity except as it is a part of our total public relations. 
I do refer to all of those acts, decisions or expressions of 
attitude which impinge on the public consciousness. The 
summation of all of those things which tell the public how 
we stand; which form the opinions which the public holds 
regarding us; which make it friendly and receptive to our 
ideas or which make it regard us as reactionary, old fogyish 
or perverse. 

Let’s figuratively close our eyes for a moment and pass 
in review the newspaper articles which have appeared re- 
garding our activities. If we try to classify them on those 
outstanding characteristics which would form public opinion 
regarding us, they could be covered in three words:—De- 
nounce; Demand; Declaim. The three D's. The thinking 
reader will sum it all up with another D and characterize 
our attitude as Destructive. That is, of course, unfair to our 
intentions but whose fault is it? 

If some labor or political leader advocates something, we 
denounce it. If an act affecting industry is passed we de- 
mand its repeal. We declaim and pontificate. With what 
degree of effectiveness? Answer that one yourselves. 

Suppose we tried another approach? Suppose that our 
public relations reflected the attitudes of Construct; Co- 
operate; Convince? Suppose we made a careful study of 
what appeals are now affecting the public? Suppose that we 
realize the strength of public opinion and the futility of op- 
posing it? Suppose that within these limits we set up a 
constructive program on any subject in which we are im- 
mediately interested? Suppose we radiated cooperation? 
Would we lose very much? We would have compromises 
to make to be sure but isn’t that better than having no chance 
to compromise? Wouldn’t we have some hand in shaping the 
future and wouldn’t our gains far outweigh our losses? 

There are those among you, belligerently inclined, who 
may accuse me of advocating surrender to whatever adverse 
force may show its head. No, I love a fight as much as any 
one but I have a queer philosophy about a fight—I want to 
win. It is difficult to win if you are wrong. It is more 
difficult to win if you are wearing boxing gloves and the 
other fellow is wearing knucks. 

If a man picks a fight against odds he is courageous; but 
if he starts such a fight when a little thought would con- 
vince him that that was not the way to win, he’s also dumb. 
It has been said that its alright to be dumb on occasion but 
that there is no sense in making a career out of it. That's 
my point. 

Let’s use our heads. Let’s be smart. Let’s use finesse and 
try for methods which give some assurance of success. We 
can be constructive in our thinking and approach. We can 
be cooperative on desirable objectives and have something to 
say as to what methods will be used to reach those objectives. 
We can use popular appeal and persuasion to convince the 
public. The politicians do. Look them over: Are they 
smarter than we? 

When Hoover said that this is a nation of rugged indi- 
vidualists he must have had us in mind. Our individualism 
is such that if anyone of us doesn’t agree with methods used 
by the group to gain our objectives he refuses to go along 
no matter how desirable or necessary the ends. If a construc- 
tive motives necessary to the long run improvement affects our 
profits this year we refuse to support it. We will join to- 
gether to fight change but will stubbornly refuse to enter 
into a cooperative movement which promotes change no 
matter how desirable or inevitable that change may be. Al! 
we want is to be left alone. This makes us suckers for any 
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labor leader or politician who may be grabbing for power 
or even only trying to make the headlines as all that he has 
to do is to pick us off one by one. We see one after another 
go down in the struggle and shake our heads in sad indigna- 
tion and do nothing basic about it. 

We are rugged individualists all right but if we know 
what is good for us we will cultivate more ruggedness and 
less individualism. We need unity. Not that unity which 
merely resists all change, but a unity which will appraise con- 
ditions as they are and where change is desirable or inevita- 
ble take constructive action to further that change; a unity 
which will be realistic; cooperative; and which does not fear 
or disdain to join forces with labor, government, agriculture 
or any other factor of the social or economic scheme in the 
light of our long range interests instead of short range ones. 

Let us pass before us, in honest appraisal, our record of in- 
fluence and effectiveness with the public and with the agen- 
cies of Government. What rating do you give us? What 
rating do you place on what we have accomplished, as mem- 
bers of this Association in the field of national economics or 
our influence on the advance of the social order? 

We can’t overlook the fact that some progress has been 
inade and that we stand in somewhat better repute than we 
have in the past. But are we satisfied with this? Are we 
satisfied with our standing before Congress? Are we satis- 
tied with our Labor laws? Are we satisfied with the influ- 
ence of our logic on the mediation boards? Are we satisfied 
with the way in which we are backed by public opinion? 

Can it be that our methods are wrong? Is it worth while 
to question our attitudes and approaches in the search for 


increased effectiveness? for heightened standing? for greater 
influence? 

We are the leaders in industry. We are supposed to be 
smart. We must be smart within the orbit of our business 
activities as we have given this nation more and better of 
the necessities of life than have the industrial leaders of any 
other nation or age. But once we step out of the door of 
our offices into the world of national problems we are, seem- 
ingly, neophytes. We hesitate to adopt in the broader scene 
basic principles we use daily in our own businesses and to 
adapt to our own use the weapons and methods used suc- 
cessfully by those about us. 

Ws: are leaders in industry. Let’s be leaders for industry. 

Let’s be for something for a change and let’s be for it 
before we have it pushed down our throats. Let that which 
we advocate be constructive with the approach to its concep- 
tion a realistic one. 

We are leaders but we remind ourselves of the story of 
the French Revolution which tells of a mob which passed on 
its destructive way down a Paris street. A few minutes after- 
ward a man came running in the same direction. A friend 
of his wno had been hiding in a doorway jumped out, grabbed 
and pulled him into the protecting shadow. ‘Don't go that 
way! You will be killed! A mob just passed.” “Quick” 
said the rescued one. “Which way did they go? 1 must 
catch them: I am their leader.” 

The simile isn’t perfect for he, at least, wanted to catch 
up. I’ll change to a metaphor: Let’s be leaders;—not a 
reluctant and protesting child dragged along the street of the 
inevitable by the willful and ruthless hand of change. 


The United States of America at War 


MODERN WAR REQUIRES MORE THAN CHEERING 


By ROBERT A. TAFT, U. S. Senator from Ohio 
Before the Executives Club of Chicago, Friday, December 19, 1941 


HE United States is at war. For months the people 

have differed on the question of our foreign policy— 

whether or not we should risk war to aid Britain; 
whether or not we should deliberately enter the war. That 
question has been settled. It may be an interesting theo- 
retical discussion today as to who was right and who was 
wrong, but we can and we should adjourn that discussion 
and leave it to history to decide. The position of interven- 
tionists and non-interventionists alike was always consistent 
with 100 per cent support of any war which did occur. 
Past differences are forgotten by 95 per cent of the people. 
They should be forgotten by all. 

For we are at war with the most military nations of the 
world, a war in which our very national existence might come 
to be at stake. I have always felt confident and still feel 
confident that we could stand against the entire world and 
resist any attempt to invade this country. But this has been 
a war of surprises. No one could have predicted any feature 
»f it six months in advance. Even the successful defense 
of our own land depends upon wise leadership, fearless 
courage, and the skillful organization of all our resources 
for that purpose. The American nation is fully capable of 
being the most powerful military nation in the world. We 
are strong and brave and capable, and we have natural 
resources far beyond those of any other nation. But it is 
not merely a problem of strength and determination. Mod- 


ern war requires more than cheering. It requires brains 
and organization to bring about a tremendous production of 
war materials. The outstanding courage of our Army and 
our Navy will not avail unless they are supplied with the 
most modern equipment, weapons and ammunition in unlim- 
ited quantities. “he American people are wholly capable 
of winning this war—if wars can ever be won—and we are 
determined that we will do so. 

When war came the country was already largely on a war 
basis, but many other measures must be taken. I, like all 
other members of Congress, have been faced at once by a 
whole series of new measures raising the question of our 
proper attitude towards steps proposed by the national admin- 
istration. How far should Congress accept blindly the meas- 
ures presented and the powers and finances requested by the 
Executive and the Army and the Navy? How far should 
we surrender our own views to hasten any war program 
approved by the President? Members of the minority party 
are faced particularly by the problem whether they should 
criticize the administration of the war, either the legislative 
measures proposed or the actual conduct of the war itself. 
These are not easy problems to decide. 

As a matter of general principle, I believe there can be 
no doubt that criticism in time of war is essential to the 
maintenance of any kind of democratic government. Per- 
haps nothing today distinguishes democratic government ‘n 
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England so greatly from the totalitarianism of Germany as 
the freedom of criticism which has existed continuously in 
the House of Commons and elsewhere in England. Of 
course that criticism should not give any information to the 
enemy. But too many people desire to suppress criticism 
simply because they think that it will give some comfort to 
to the enemy to know that there is such criticism. If that 
comfort makes the enemy feel better for a few moments, 
they are welcome to it as far as I am concerned, because 
the maintenance of the right of criticism in the long run 
will do the country maintaining it a great deal more good 
than it will do the enemy, and will prevent mistakes which 
might otherwise occur. President Wilson once said that 
criticism in time of war was even more necessary than in 
time of peace. Justice Holmes said in one of his brilliant 
opinions in the Supreme Court, “We do not lose our right 
to condemn either measures or men because the country is 
at war.” Not long ago Attorney General Biddle, speaking 
to the American Bar Association, said, “It is particularly 
important at this time, when we are on the very edge of 
war, that we encourage forums which develop opinion and 
full discussion of the policies of government. Every 
government can live only on criticism.” 

‘There will be newspapers and others in my State who will 
attack me unless I accept the leadership and recommenda- 
tions ef the President on every issue. I cannot find any au- 
thority for such a course. The duties imposed by the Con- 
stitution on Senators and Congressmen certainly require that 
they exercise their own judgment on questions relating to 
the conduct of the war. They require that they do not grant 
to the President every power that is requested unless that 
power has some relation to the conduct of the war. They 
require that they exercise their own judgment on questions 
of appropriations to determine whether the projects recom- 
mended have a real necessity for the success of the war. 
Certainly Congress must determine questions of fiscal policy. 

Nevertheless, every problem must be approached in a dif- 
ferent spirit from that existing in time of peace, and Congress 
cannot assume to run the war. Hardly a measure comes 
before us relating to the army or the draft which does not 
raise a question as to the size of the army which we must 
prepare. Shall it be solely for the defense of the United 
States, requiring perhaps two and one-half million men, or 
shall it be sufficiently large so that we may be able to march 
to Berlin, which will require an army of perhaps eight mil- 
lion men? I have always been opposed to the idea of an 
A.E.F. I still hope that it may not be necessary. I still 
hope that a peace and a satisfactory peace may come before 
that effort is necessary. But every war is an all-out war. 
| recognize that we must prepare for every effort which may 
under any circumstances be necessary to bring the war to a 
conclusion. If military men tell me, therefore, that an army 
of seven or eight million might be necessary, I shall vote 
for such an army and as much equipment as the administra- 
tion deems necessary for such an army. On the other hand, 
I believe it is my duty to ask the Army how fast they can 
and will build up that army, and how many men are neces- 
sary now. I believe Congress must determine the question 
of policy as to which ages and classes of men should be 
drafted. That is not a military question, but one of national 
policy. We do not wish to get an army any faster than we 
can absorb and train and equip it. Such a task as the invasion 
of Europe is one which will take many years. It should be 
carefully planned, and drastic steps should be taken only in 
accordance with that plan and when required by that plan. 

There can’t be any business as usual, but we have estab- 
lished in America a great many real values, a standard of 


living which contributes to the health, welfare, education 
and future success of every man and woman, and these should 
not be lightly abandoned except when it is really necessary 
for the purposes of the war and the planned conduct of the 
war. There is no reason to upset every normal relationship 
until it is necessary. There is no use in throwing thousands 
of men out of work in small industries if by spreading the 
manufacture of equipment over a slightly longer period 
we do not in fact delay the final effort. I see no use in send- 
ing boys of nineteen or twenty to war unless it is necessary 
to draft boys of that age in order to get enough men. I do 
not see the value of registering men of thirty-five to sixty- 
five. They aren’t going to be part of the armed forces of the 
United States. If we are ready to adopt a policy of draft- 
ing men for industry, then such registration would be advan- 
tageous. But even the authors of the measure themselves do 
not claim that such a policy is in contemplation, and cer- 
tainly it should be subject to debate. Sooner or later it may 
be necessary to draft boys under twenty-one to get an ade- 
quate number of men in the army without upsetting too much 
the productive forces of the country, but I certainly have the 
right and duty to raise the question whether in fact it is 
necessary now. 

1 am not impressed by the argument that any action must 
be done for moral or psychological reasons as suggested by 
Secretary Stimson. For awhile let us forget psychology. 
Hardly a measure has been taken by our government which 
has not been justified in part by the effect which it will have. 
on the psychology of the British or the Germans or the Rus- 
sians. Our Secretary of the Navy threatened war with the 
Japanese to scare them into peace. It isn’t always easy to 
judge psychological reactions of other peoples or of our own. 
I suggest that we decide what are the right things to do to 
win the military and naval war, and make our plans to do 
it, and then do it. If we carry out those plans with courage 
and determination, the psychological effect will take care of 
itself. If it is going to cheer up our allies to have us tell them 
what we are going to do, and we are sure we are going to do 
it, then let’s tell them; but if we promise or imply that we 
are going to do something, like lease-lend aid or drafting men 
for industry, when we haven’t decided whether we will do it 
or not, or don’t know whether we can do it or not, then our 
failure to perform is going to hurt morale here and in other 
countries a good deal more later than it helps today. I have 
just read an article in the American Magazine in which the 
Secretary of the Navy tells of the tremendous power of our 
fleet and the fact that it can stand up against any air attack. 
I suppose it was written to improve the morale of the Ameri- 
can people. Anyone who has read the effect of air attack on 
British and American battleships will not find his present 
morale improved by reading the Secretary’s article. 

This is not a political war. It is one in which we face 
hard, cold facts, and in which the people themselves must 
face those facts. To a large extent you must rely and we 
members of Congress must rely on our military and naval 
chiefs and on their advice. No doubt many questions may 
come before us, like the relative value of battleships and air- 
craft, whether or not more battleships should be built. I see 
no choice for Congress in matters of this kind except to fol- 
low the advice of the best military and naval experts we can 
find. I may have my own prejudices, but I recognize that I 
cannot know a great deal about it. 

I am very hopeful that the President and the executive 
departments will pursue the same policy; that military and 
naval questions will be determined on military and naval ad- 
vice in accordance with that policy which will produce mili- 
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tary and naval success; that it will not be determined by any 
consideration of the psychology of Americans or of British or 
of Russians. 

We must wake up to the tremendous undertaking in which 
we are involved. We must not fool ourselves, as we fooled 
ourselves in the complete underestimate of Japan. 1 don’t 
like to see cartoons which lead people to any contempt for 
Hitler or Mussolini. Dislike, even hatred, perhaps are justi- 
tied. I don’t like to see headlines playing up some minor 
victory as if it were a complete Japanese defeat. 1 shudder 
sometimes when I hear the smoothly reassuring voices of 
radio commentators, when I know they themselves are not 
so sure. Why not face the real facts and the bad news as 
well as the good news? In the end that policy will lead to 
good and better news. 

Let us face the fact that our position in the Philippines 
is a difficult one, and the position of the English and the 
Dutch in the Far East still more dificult. Many army of- 
ficers in the past advocated a withdrawal from the Philip- 
pines on the ground that they could not be defended without 
an excessive expenditure of effort. There have been few 
naval officers who were willing to send the American fleet so 
far from its principal base at Hawaii. There were columnists 
and Senators who said only a month ago that it would take 
us only three months to conquer Japan. American bombers 
were immediately to make a shambles out of Tokyo. The 
Japanese had no air force and no steel and no oil. They were 
supposed to be on the point of economic collapse. Let us not 
fool ourselves as to their strength. They can be beaten but 
it is going to take a lot longer than three months. 

Complete defeat of Hitler is an even more tremendous 
task. There are many who hope, especially in view of the 
Russian successes, that Hitler’s empire will collapse from 
within. It is a result intensely to be desired, but I do not 
think that we can consider it probable. Even if Hitler should 
fall, it is not certain that any German government would 
offer any surrender which would assure the complete elim- 
ination of aggression demanded by the American people to- 
day. So we must look forward to the possible necessity of 
crushing Hitler on land, and we must realize what a dif- 
ficult task that is. The Army’s plan, revealed not long ago 
by the Chicago Tribune, will certainly take from five to 
six years to carry out. This undoubtedly is the official esti- 
mate of the measures necessary to march to Berlin. We can- 
not begin to send the Army according to that plan until July, 
1943. We will not be ready to begin an offensive in Europe 
until 1945. Two years is the least that anyone could estimate 
for a successful offensive. It is impossible to estimate the tre- 
mendous loss of life and injury to men which such an offen- 
sive would entail. Two million casualties is certainly not an 
unreasonable estimate. Even assuming that every step was 
successfully carried through, the monetary cost of such a 
military victory over Hitler is difficult to estimate, but I 
think it is fair to say that our public debt by the end of five 
years of such an effort will be at least 150 billion dollars. 

We should also face the fact that developments might 
make the carrying out of such a military plan inadvisable or 
impossible, however succesful we may be in controlling the 
seas. I am no expert, but it seems to me that one great fact 
has developed in this war—that is the tremendous defensive 
value of a completely adequate air force. Sensational bomb- 
ing leads us to think of the airplane as an offensive weapon, 
and yet when it comes to actual occupation of territory it has 
been strangely unsuccessful except when operating with a 
land force. Neither England nor Germany has been able to 
attack the other across a narrow strip of sea. Apparently if 


the defensive air force is strong enough no one can attack 
successfully across water unless the attacker first can put out 
of action that defensive air force. The use of airplanes at 
Hawaii appeared to be an offensive, but as a matter of fact 
its main purpose was to try to put out of action the oftensive 
forces which could be used against Japan. The bombing of a 
country well defended by air forces results today apparently 
in a greater loss of money in the value of the bombers de- 
stroyed than the value of the plants and other property 
bombed. No fleet apparently can approach a hostile coast if 
there is a sufficiently large land-based air force prepared to 
defend that coast. In this fact lies our hope of successfully 
retaining the Philippines even though the seas surrounding it 
were dominated by the Japanese. If this tendency does in 
fact develop, it may be a tremendous contribution to ultimate 
peace throughout the world, for it may produce a deadlock 
in which every continent and every island will be fully able 
to defend itself. As yet we cannot be certain, and we cannot 
hesitate to prepare the army which can conquer Europe. 

Let us not underestimate any of our tasks. I believe the 
government should give us bad news as well as good news. 
I believe they should give it to us without propaganda. We 
have developed in Washington countless information bureaus, 
and nearly every one is engaged in propaganda, that is in 
trying to give the most favorable possible light on the activi- 
ty of the bureau which it represents. There seems to me too 
much of that tendency in the information bureaus dealing 
with the war. The sooner we know when anything is wrong, 
the sooner we realize the difficulty of our task, the sooner will 
the people be prepared for the sacrifices necessary to carry it 
through to the end. 

Congress does have the job of reasonable criticism. I 
think it has the job of criticizing the conduct of the war 
when it is properly subject to criticism. ‘The surprise at 
Hawaii should, in my opinion, be investigated by committees 
of Congress, and not left entirely to the Executive Depart- 
ment. We might well investigate whether Secretary Hull 
told Secretary Knox the contents of the note which he sub- 
mitted to the Japanese Government ten days before, requir- 
ing them to withdraw from China, and which was not pub- 
lished until after the attack on Hawaii. Did Secretary Knox 
communicate to the admiral that we had sent an ultimatum to 
Japan which in all probability they would not accept? Per- 
haps the fault at Hawaii was not entirely on the admirals and 
generals. 

Then I believe we should face the economic facts even be- 
fore they are partialy brought home to us by the tax bills of 
March fifteenth. The expenditures required for an all-out 
war, ten million men, and unlimited supplies for twice that 
number in our army and other armies, are utterly incredible. 
They mean a complete dislocation of industry. They mean 
the destruction of many businesses built up over a long period, 
and the suspension of many others, although there will 
be full use for those who are thrown out of work. For years 
we are going to be regimented, our prices fixed, our lives 
directed, our incomes reduced. If we devote half of our pro- 
ductive effort to war production, the other half is going to be 
much less than this people has used in times of peace. Even 
those who have money with which to buy will not be able to 
find the goods they would like to have. A deficit of fifteen 
billion dollars a year for five years—and that is a conserva- 
tive estimate—is bound to force up prices. That, together 
with the taxes, will reduce the standard of living of countless 
men and women, particularly those on fixed salaries. Our 
great educational institutions are going to find that their stu- 
dent body and their income is cut in half, and some may not 
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survive. No effort that this country has ever made will 
equal in proportion to our national income the tremendous 
effort which we now face. 

lf we are going to avoid immediate inflation of prices, 
every man and every woman and every special group, the 
farmers, the workmen, are all going to have to surrender the 
benefits which they might temporarily derive from a rise of 
prices and wages. And no matter how well our finances 
are run, the chances are the government will owe 150 bil- 
lion dollars when the war is over. There won’t be any more 
property than there was when the war began, perhaps less. 
The money will have been spent, with little to show for it 
in tangible property. United States bondholders will have 
a lien on all the rest of our property for the face amount of 
their bonds, and there is only about 150 billion dollars of 
productive property in the United States, apart from the 
farms and homes. To put it another way, there will be 
tickets issued for 300 billion dollars worth of earning prop- 
erty, and there will only be 150 billion dollars worth in 
existence. ‘That property is going to have to carry all its 
owners, and also the government bond-owners. Such a con- 
dition will subject all enterprise to such a tremendous double 
hurden as to destroy incentive and further saving and all the 
other normal American processes which have made this coun- 
try what it is. Perhaps the very owners of the property will 
prefer a capital levy to get the value of the tickets down to 
the value of the property itself, so the machinery of produc- 
tion can get to work again. Perhaps we will have to inflate 
prices 100%. Anything would be better than an all-out in- 
flation of the currency, redistributing wealth in the most un- 
fair and dangerous way possible. 

A strong fiscal policy can reduce somewhat the dangers 
‘that we face. Non-defense expenditures can certainly be cut. 
{ believe that within six months we can abolish W. P. A. 
and C. C. C. and N. Y. A. We can avoid the billion dol- 
lars’ worth of pork-barrel projects now in the Public Works 
bill. A tremendous difference can be made if the defense 
program itself is administered with avoidance of waste. Con- 
gress is hardly in a position to do that, but the Executive de- 
partments can if they will. 

On the other hand, an unsound fiscal policy may bring 
the country into bankruptcy and complete inflation. That 
has been the result of many wars in many nations. Secretary 
Morgenthau has taken a correct stand in favor of reducing 
the government deficit, reducing expenses and increasing 
taxes, but unfortunately he is not predominant in the present 
administration. The government economists at the heart of 
the New Deal are just as strong for the theory of govern- 
ment spending today as they have been during the past ten 
years. They are confident that a people can spend itself into 
prosperity, and their only regret about the twenty-billion- 
dollar increase in debt during the thirties it that is was not 
sufficiently large. The National Resources Planning Board 
is already preparing a program of great public works to be 
undertaken after the war. They are perfectly delighted about 
the effect of the defense program, which they say “has set 
in motion a connected series of forces which will in time go 
far toward attaining the goal of full employment. Given 
our resources, equipment, techniques and skills, only that de- 
cision—only that courageous implementation of the will-to-do 
—was required to release the log jam of idle plants and idle 
men.” The National Resources Planning Board does not 
even mention the fact that besides the courageous implemen- 
tation of the will-to-do we had to increase the government 
debt by twenty billion dollars in two years. One of the mem- 
bers of the Board, Mr. Yantis, testifying in November be- 


fore a Senate Committee, said regarding the public works 
program after the war: 


“| haven’t said anything about the financial side because 
I think those of you on the Committee realize as fully as 
I do that the wealth to pay the bill is created in the doing 
of the particular things that will be done if they be useful. 
Wealth is created by the application of human energy and 
skill to resources, creating things to satisfy human wants; 
indirectly even leaf-raking creates wealth.” 


That is the kind of nonsense which inspires the present 
post-war planning within the administration and affects its 
present fiscal policy. If that kind of philosophy does dom- 
inate the government’s policy, we will be ruined long before 
the war is over. Mr. Eccles, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Currie 
and Mr. Mordecai Ezekiel all believe in the efficacy of gov- 
ernment spending. Fortunately Congress does not agree with 
them in theory, although it sometimes does in practice. Con- 
gress, therefore, has the task of constantly guarding the 
soundness of the difficult war policy. I hope that we may 
well perform it. After the first World War we returned 
rapidly to the basic system of American freedom and free 
enterprise. We must certainly maintain our system so that 
that return can again occur when this war ends. 

The government today is getting more and more into busi- 
ness, far more than it was in the first World War. It is 
coming to dominate the banking business. Home financing 
depends more and more on the F. H. A. We have a plan in 
Congress to nationalize the whole business of making loans 
to farmers. Mr. Morgenthau desires to limit every business 
to a profit of 6%, which of course would destroy many busi- 
nesses and force the government to finance or replace them. 
We must face the fact that the excess profits tax is going to 
rise very close to 100%. Very few people are coming out of 
this war financially as well off as they went in, let alone bet- 
ter off. But certainly we must permit the retention of suf- 
ficient profits to keep the business alive and capable of being 
financed from private sources. Many of the new industrial 
plants will be owned by the government. Whether they will 
ever be returned to private industry, any more than Muscle 
Shoals was returned to private industry, may well be doubted, 
unless Congress is constantly on guard, and determined to 
restore a system of privately owned and operated enterprise. 

The solution of labor problems by government seizure of 
plants, even when the employer is in no way to blame, shows 
the complete lack of interest of the present administration in 
preserving private industry. Will those plants ever be sur- 
rendered? A steady determination to increase the strength of 
labor leaders has made more and more difficult the main- 
tenance of successful enterprise. 

Perhaps I have painted too black a picture. Of course it 
depends largely on the motives and intentions of those who 
are administering the government. But of one thing I am 
confident, if no effort is made by Congress to combat the 
steady slide towards government bankruptcy and government 
operation of business, the picture at the end of the war will 
he as black as I have painted it. We have the task of pre- 
serving the American system of free enterprise. We must 
grant powers dangerous to freedom and to the Bill of Rights: 
we cannot help building up a debt dangerous to the safety 
of the nation; and yet we can keep constantly in mind the 
preservation of the fundamentals of our system. We can 
constantly oppose excessive grants of power not really neces- 
sary for the war. We can struggle to reduce the deficit. We 
can preserve an underlying condition which will permit the 
administration in power at the end of the war to restore the 
American system under which we have grown up and in 
which we believe. 
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In particular, we must subject any proposals for the period 
after the war to the most intense public discussion. The 
Republican Party must develop its own program to deal with 
the foreign situation and with the domestic situation that we 
will then face. It must be an affirmative program for the 


restoration of a free-enterprise system, better than what we 
have had, combined with adequate assistance to the lower- 
income groups. It must include a complete repudiation of 
the spending philosophy which dominates so many branches 
of the government today. 


We, in England, Have Made Mistakes 


WE HAVE LEARNED SOME LESSONS 


By PATRICIA STRAUSS, Author and Wife of British Labour M. P., G. R. Strauss, at Stephens College Forum 
Columbia, Mo., November 6, 1941 


E, in England, have made mistakes. We have 
W learned some lessons. We have unearthed some 

new problems. If any of the things we have learned 
empirically are of value to the rest of the world, and of 
lasting value to ourselves, our experiences will have been 
worth while. 

First the mistakes: I am not dealing with the mistakes of 
the Government. I hold strongly that the Government is 
less important than the people. That the Government should 
in a true sense be the servant of the people. If it is not, then 
the fault lies with the people. That was one of our mis- 
takes. ° 

Too many of us happily accepted the advantages of 
democracy but shirked the responsibilities. We voted when 
an election came, and then forgot all about things outside our 
private lives. 

We were not good citizens. To be a good citizen in a 
democracy one must be vigilant, aware, responsible, informed, 
and try to be guided by considered judgments instead of 
instinct and prejudice. It is the Nazi creed to “Think with 
your blood.” It is the aim of the civilized democracy to 
develop the intellect. 

Often when electioneering, calling at houses, I have had 
women say to me, “I don’t know anything about elections. 
My husband sees to all that... .”’ One can’t stand on a 
doorstep and persuade a woman who is spending all her 
energies feeding and caring for her children that to be a 
good mother she must first be a good citizen. But it is true. 
What is the use of guarding your child against colds and 
illness only to have his legs torn off by a bomb? And wars 
are not unavoidable freaks of nature, like an earthquake. 

War is merely politics in top gear. One could describe the 
time between wars as the passive season of politics. War is 
the active season. Yet until there is war, or danger of war, 
too many people regard politics as being “no concern of 
theirs.” Only when the bomb drops does it “come home” 
to them. 

In our two years of war we have learned a number of 
lessons. The first lesson, although it sounds paradoxical, is 
that we haven’t had two years of war in a real sense. From 
September 1939, to May 1940 it was simply the Govern- 
ment’s war. It only became a real war when it became the 
people’s war. That is democracy—not in the abstract. It is 
concrete, actual democracy. 

Dunkirk was tangible democracy. When the news came 
that our men were stranded on the beaches of Dunkirk, 
caught between the sea and the German army, the people of 
England didn’t wait for orders. Everyone who could lay 
hands on a boat set out for Dunkirk. The Brass Hats had 
failed, somehow, somewhere along the line. 


The people, ordinary folk, took a hand. Little river craft 
that had only been used for Sunday picnics, tugs from the 
Thames, were setting off across the Channel, long before the 
Government admitted the need and asked for help. A four- 
teen-year-old boy in a tiny boat made six journeys. He was 
wounded. But he had saved some forty men. The people 
had taken a hand. The war had started. 

The same kind of thing happened when the bombing of 
London started. It was on a sunny Saturday afternoon. Sep- 
tember 7th. Very suddenly the dreaded blitz began. ‘The 
Government had never envisaged raids of such intensity and 
length. ’ 

The Government had made a rule that subways were not 
to be used as shelters because transport miust be maintained. 
Everyone knows what happened. The people took a hand 
again. Quietly, in orderly fashion, without panic, they 
simply went down to the subways. They elected their own 
committees and marshals from among themselves, and obeyed 
them implicitly. They made their own rules and stuck to 
them. Only the people living near could go to the subways. 
In those first days, when the organization proved totally 
inadequate, the people in the streets simply organized them- 
selves. 

They were being responsible citizens. If they had behaved 
like totalitarian robots and waited for orders there would 
have been indescribable panic, and maybe Britain would 
have been defeated in the fall of 1940. ‘The whole world 
owes an unpayable debt to the ordinary citizens of London. 

We have also learned that men and women are equally 
affected by war, which means they are equally affected by 
all the problems of the day. 

We have learned that the civic health and the military 
strength of democracy depends on the attitude of the citi- 
zens—and that men and women are equally citizens. Not 
only are women in every branch of the armed forces, work- 
ing in armament factories, struggling with rationing and 
food shortage—the women of the towns are actually in the 
front line.. In the bombings of London, Plymouth, Glasgow, 
the women and the children and the old people faced horrors 
unknown in France in the last war. And they did not crack. 


' We have learned that under the stress of war people can 


make extraordinary sacrifices for the common good. 

There is a problem inherent in this. Not only for us in 
i-ngland, but for all people interested in progress. We have 
developed a real neighbourliness in the face of danger. Not 
just the neighbourliness of propinquity, but a national 
neighbourliness. 

Even during the war certain social services have been im- 
proved. Reforms have been made for which we pressed in 
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vain before the war. It is because the people have become 
more responsibly democratic, they have developed the na- 
tional neighbourliness. 

Here, then is the problem: How are we to arouse that 
active spirit of responsible citizenship in time of peace? 

It is a horrible thing that it takes war to make us cast 
aside our selfishness and feel a neighbourly responsibility for 
our fellow-citizens—to make us wary, watchful and critical 
of our Government. When the war is over, and peace ts 
declared, how are we going to keep that spirit alive? How 
are we going to keep ourselves worthy of the democracy we 
have fought for? 

When the foreign war is over, when the enemy is defeated, 
there will still be wars to wage. As long as there are human 
beings on this planet there will be wars to wage. 

If we would wage war on disease, on poverty, with the 


selflessness that we wage it on the foreign enemy, then we 
could proudly say we are worthy citizens of our democracy. 

If we would stand up and cry out with one united voice 
that one hungry child within our country is a cause for shame 
to each of us, that one intelligent child unable to get the 
college education for which his mind is worthy, is a national 
loss—if we would do these things with the energy and en- 
thusiasm with which we defend our soil from foreign inva- 
sion, then indeed would our children inherit a world 
undreamed of. 

And it can be done. The colossal changes and upheavals 
in England show what a nation can do—if only the people 
care enough. The English care now. Our problem is how 
are we going to keep them caring enough to build a world 
which will have made the bloodshed, the misery, the sheer, 
drab, unheroic horror of modern war worthwhile. 


Industry’s Post-War Responsibilities 


THE “A. H.” PROGRAM (4fter Hitler) 
By ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., Chairman of General Motors Corporation 


Before korty-sixth Annual Congress of American Industry, Sponsored by National Association of Manufacturers 


; Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., December 4, 1941 


N presenting this noon a viewpoint as to “Industry's 

Post-War Responsibilities,” I do so in a spirit of deep 

humility. To determine factually the conditions under 
which American industry is to function in the post-war 
era demands the ability to identify and evaluate the more 
important national economic, political and social forces, and, 
in degree, those international forces as well which may at 
that time exist. Manifestly, that is impossible. But even 
accepting the impracticability of such a scientific approach, 
we can, I believe, by an examination of what is now within 
our horizon of observation and experience, draw certain 
conclusions which should be helpful in enabling us better 
to prepare ourselves for what is to come. Perhaps the best 
measure of our ability as a nation to deal with the great 
problems of the post-war era is to be found in our attitude 
of mind toward the problems of the hour. 

Some take the position that our every effort today should 
be devoted solely to the objectives of the defense program. 
I do not subscribe to such a philosophy. I believe that we of 
industry and as citizens of a great democracy have two great 
responsibilities. We cannot afford to ignore either. First 
and foremost, there must be an all-out effort in the dis- 
charge of our vital obligations to the nation at this time of 
its great need. ‘The war abroad can only be won on the 
American industrial front. But second, we should keep 
in mind, in our determination to win the war, that this is 
NOT an “end” objective. National security, the preservation 
of a representative democracy, with free enterprise as an 
instrumentality of national progress—THAT is WHAT we 
are fighting for. 

But we should NOUV deceive ourselves. Even if such 
support should win the war, that does NOT insure the 
peace. Our fundamental objectives require a national con- 
sciousness and understanding that will demand a leadership 
with courage, imagination and idealism of the highest order 
But superimposed upon such qualities must be constructive 
thinking, consistency and soundness of approach, with the 
willingness to recognize the fundamental fact that the na- 
tion is no stronger than its weakest part. Such a leadership 


would demand political and economic action predicated upon 
the philosophy that long-term progress and stability require 
that every part of the economic structure be encouraged and 
developed to the end that each may contribute a maximum 
to the effectiveness of the whole. The idea that any part may 
be eliminated or discriminated against, in the belief that 
we thus improve the whole, is untenable. Such an approach 
can only serve to prejudice progress and limit opportunities. 
Just as the relatively small keystone is the part on which all 
associate components depend for the solidity of the structure 
as a whole, just so does the strength of the economy as well 
as its virility, in terms of progress, depend upon the initiative, 
courage and the imagination of a relatively few. 

1 have little doubt as to our ability to win the war. Faulty 
administration of the effort, ineficiency and waste in its exe- 
cution may occur as natural shortcomings of a political 
bureaucracy in times of stress. They serve to increase our 
economic burdens in the years to come. But wealth can be 
replaced. Debt can be repaid. The real danger does not 
lie THERE. Airplanes, tanks and ships are full of dramatic 
action. They capture our imagination. The fortunes of 
war, as the tides of victory or defeat flow back and forth, 
require little understanding. Public opinion, emotional as it 
is and often lacking knowledge of the fundamentals involved, 
is nevertheless a potent force in the final analysis in correct- 
ing the more obvious errors of national policy or the short- 
comings in administration as affecting these particular 
problems. 

But, on the economic side it is different. Such issues are 
dificult to understand. Unfortunately, our people see little 
relationship between such problems and their individual well 
being or opportunities. They assume that the end of the 
war will close another successful episode in the evolution of 
America—that the American way of living will have been 
reafirmed. Here is where the real danger lies. We shall 
be able to deal effectively with physical aggression. But can 
we deal equally effectively with the forces that are attacking 
our way of living in a more subtle way? THAT is the 
question. There is little doubt that these dangers exist, that 
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there are far too many among us who look upon the present 
emergency as a “heaven-sent” opportunity to alter, or at least 
importantly to reorganize, the American system of free 
enterprise. They would substitute in its place an order 
where government is far more dominant, perhaps all-em- 
bracive, where the opportunities of the individual become sub- 
ject to the will of a political bureaucracy, too often dominated 
by principles based on political considerations and the de- 
mands of the pressure groups. This is no idle thought. The 
time to begin the fight to win the peace is NOW. We must 
speak frankly and without reserve. 

But as to our responsibility. First, we can help to create 
a better understanding with the hope of more constructive 
economic policies as they may affect, both today and over 
the long pull position, the progress and security of our in- 
dustrial democracy. Here is involved the application of in- 
dustrial statesmanship. Second, we can, through our indi- 
vidual planning, bring about such adjustments in our operat- 
ing activities as may result in a better alignment with post- 
war needs. This requires the application of industrial man- 
agement. Let us examine these two approaches. 

The present emergency in its impact upon the economy 
involves three stages. The start was from a semi-frozen 
economy. Large reservoirs of economic resources were avail- 
able. These resources were idle, partly at least, because of 
restrictive national economic policies and indiscriminate at- 
tacks upon accomplishment which served to create uncer- 
tainty as to the future of our system of free enterprise. ‘The 
defense program moved these idle resources into a state of 
greater productivity. The result: An apparent improvement 
in the standard of living; more and bigger payrolls; expand- 
ing demands for consumer goods of all kinds; increased 
business profits; reduced unemployment. For great numbers 
of people these are days of real prosperity. Today we are at 
the second stage: The period of sacrifice. Here is really 
where our story begins and where the form if not the sub- 
stance of the foundation for the post-war era starts to 
unfold. 

Free enterprise contemplates innumerable economic objec- 
tives. But war changes this. These innumerable objectives 
must be made subservient to the single objective of winning 
the war. That demands of necessity a treatment of the 
economy destructive of the manifest benefits resulting from 
individual initiative, ambition, and the urge to accomplish- 
ment. Thus it becomes essential that we accept the very 
economic restrictions on our freedom of action that we are 
fighting with all our resources and perhaps with our lives 
to escape. THAT is the irony of it! And also, the danger! 
History shows that this has always happened under similar 
circumstances. But previously there was NO danger. To 
return to the benefits of free enterprise was an entirely na- 
tural process. Then men did not exist anywhere in the 
world who had the ambition and the belief that they were 
capable of regulating and keeping in balance the highly 
complex forces of a very involved economy carrying with it 
the power of regulating the habits and opportunities of 
hundreds of millions of people. Today such DO exist. 

Thus we see the second stage of the defense program brings 
this great issue squarely before us. As the demands of the 
defense program, plus our normal demands, exceed our total 
resources, the former necessarily must be given preference 
over the latter by action more or less arbitrary. Economic 
and social sacrifices become intensified as the demands 
broaden. But all this does NOT mean that we should ac- 
cept what is demanded without consideration. We should 
analyze each proposal with the greatest degree of circum- 
spection. We should be sure it is required by the great ob- 


jective, rather than designed to bring about some new order 
or to effect a reorganization of the existing one. ‘This re- 
sponsibility demands a statesmanlike approach. We should 
recognize that those in government have a stupendous duty 
to perform. They cannot be expected to give detailed con- 
sideration to our individual problems. ‘Though important to 
us, these are inconsequential in the great scheme of things 
in which we are involved. It is difficult to lay down uni- 
versal principles to guide us, but we have a right to demand 
there be NO discrimination unless clearly demanded by the 
defense effort. THAT should be the yardstick. The indi- 
vidual viewpoint of those in political power as to how the 
economy should be constructed or reconstructed should have 
NO place in this consideration. Here we are on firm ground. 

A most important step as affecting the post-war era and 
beyond is to begin NOW to construct a foundation of 
confidence in the future of our system of free enterprise. 
Such confidence does NOT exist as it SHOULD to meet 
the situation we must face. Rightly or wrongly American 
business management has little faith in our present approach 
to the problems of the economy as affecting the opportunities 
of business) And THAT is serious. Men are actuated by 
WHAT they believe. A recent canvass covering a broad 
cross-section of American business management—a group that 
the nation must largely depend upon for its economic prog- 
ress—reveals the fact that less than 10 per cent believe that 
our system of free enterprise will be restored very much along 
pre-war lines in the post-war era even with modifications to 
take care of conditions then existing. Seventy-five per cent 
believe that the government is using the emergency to push 
still further its more radical social and economic objectives. 
Over fifty per cent stated their belief that government would 
take over many public services formerly under private man- 
agement but still leave many opportunities for private enter- 
prise. Now comes perhaps the most important verdict of all. 
More than thirty-five per cent expect a semi-socialized form 
of society with little opportunity for the profit system to 
operate. Again, whether they are right or wrong, that is 
WHAT they BELIEVE. 

Out of all the circumstances today existing, this fact stands 
out crystal clear. American business management will be 
directly challenged by the post-war era. That challenge must 
be aggressively met. There will be a demand for a more 
complete utilization of the nation’s economic resources. The 
abundance of the early “forties” in contrast to the shortage 
of the “thirties” constitutes a political demand that no ad- 
ministration will ignore. We of industry must assume a 
militant attitude. We must take the initiative in both 
planning and action for the post-war perod. 

What might be done to rebuild a foundation of real con- 
fidence in the minds of men in the long term future—con- 
fidence that would renew the venture spirit, the hopes and 
ambitions of the old industrial pioneer? Let us look at 
examples from the moving picture of current economic policy 
as they may serve to justify or develop confidence in the long 
term position of American enterprise. 

Let us start with the public debt. Can business assume 
obligations extending into the future in the face of a bud- 
getary policy such as existed in the second half of the 
“thrities’? Can it have confidence in the face of such 
startling pronouncements by highly placed officials, as have 
recently been reported in the public press? Apparently, in- 
creasing national indebtedness is being looked upon simply 
as a means to an end, .in itself of little consequence. ‘The 
tremendous expansion of the public debt, now inevitable, con- 
tains the germ of a monetary inflation. It demands drastic 
taxation and an effective control of the price level. The 
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soundness of the dollar is at issue. Depression expediencies 
should be liquidated, non-defense extravagances eliminated. 
Here is an opportunity to rebuild confidence in the long term 
business position. 

Then there is the price level. HERE lies the most im- 
portant economic problem of the hour as affecting post-war 
conditions. It involves taxes, prices, wages and the public 
debt. An important price inflation underwrites an ultimate 
economic catastrophe in proportion to the size and severity 
of the movement. Inflation is about the worst economic 
disease. With every great war of modern times has come an 
enormous rise in prices. It creates arbitrary and harmful 
hanges in the distribution of real income. It results in an 
illogical allocation of the war burden between different 
groups in the communities. It enormously increases the cost 
of the war. Maintenance of order in the price level can 
nly be successfully accomplished by attacking the sources 
of price disturbance. Our present policies contemplate an 
artificial stimulation of farm prices, ignore the factor of 
vages, attempt to control industrial prices. Economically, 
prices must eventually increase if cost factors like wages in- 
crease, or profits must ultimately be eliminated. Inflation 
has already started. Unless some realistic attack on this 
problem is made before it is too late, we must prepare to 
deal with the price level as a serious post-war problem with 
all the resulting confusion and distress. Prices can be con- 
trolled economically; but in all probability NOT politically. 

Then comes taxation. The immediate situation, involving 
the financing of national defense, demands measures entirely 
different from those of normal times. But it seems clear 
that no more constructive contribution could be made in re- 
establishing business confidence as we enter the post-war 
era than a frank recognition now of the fact that the whole 
present system of Federal taxation requires drastic change. 
it must be entirely reconstructed. It must be based on the 
concept of encouraging rather than of attempting to regulate 
and penalize enterprise. Lower prices are essential to a state 
of full productivity. Lower taxes contribute to lower prices. 
Increased government revenues, even at lower rates, can be 
developed from increasing business activity. Restrictions 
now imposed upon the flow of capital from one part of the 
economy to the other should be eliminated. The method of 
taxation is as important as the amount. An enlightened 
policy on the future of taxation would be an important step 
in re-establishing business confidence. 

Undoubtedly there is no greater opportunity to re-estab- 
lish confidence in the business future than in the field of 
labor relations. The present chaotic situation is the logical 
evolution of the course we have followed. The responsibility 
f management is being restricted. We all recognize the 
economic importance of a sound balance between wages and 
prices. It is a MUST in our objective of full productivity. 
We MUST have producers. But likewise, we MUST have 
more and better consumers. We subscribe to the principle 
of collective bargaining. But we protest against the dis- 
criminations prescribed in existing law. Monopolies in gen- 
eral are eneinies to the system of free enterprise. But this 
applies to labor as well as to capital. Labor, if it is to 
continue to enjoy its great privileges, must be held re- 
sponsible for its obligations. And again, like capital, should 
be required to make a public accounting of its acts. We can 
at least hope something comprehensive WILL BE DONE. 

The economic background of the post-war era in its first 
stage is likely to form a pattern consistent with what has 
occurred under similar circumstances in the past. The close 
f all wars has resulted in a period of hesitation, followed 
by a period of business activity involving an expansion in the 


output of consumers’ goods, both non-durable and more par- 
ticularly durable. There is likely to be a strong but tem- 
porary export demand to cover the more immediate and 
pressing needs of countries affected by the physical destruc- 
tion and economic dislocations resulting from the war. Its 
importance, duration and ultimate consequences depend upon 
the approach to the financial considerations involved. If the 
war should end in a stalemate, there might be expected re- 
stricted demand for defense production necessitated by an 
advancing war technology. There will be a need for indus- 
try to replace its machinery with the more efficient equip- 
ment then available. Superimposed upon ail this may be the 
stimulating effect of government expenditures in the area of 
public works. The aggregate might well constitute an im- 
portant, although a temporary, business boom. 

Now the second stage. The great test! Shall we be able 
to construct a self-sustaining economy—a MUST for real 
confidence and a great forward movement of business? 

The dominating forces on the positive side concern the 
ability of private enterprise to expand employment not only 
in the production of entirely new industrial products, but 
likewise by making available existing products at lower prices 
through increased efficiency in production and distribution. 
This to expand the real purchasing power. 

On the negative side, taxes are likely to continue on a 
high scale in the struggle to maintain the government's finan- 
cial stability and the soundness of the American dollar. The 
rank and file of the lower and middle income groups will 
have a materially reduced purchasing power. This, involv- 
ing as it does approximately one-third of the entire popula- 
tion, constitutes a restrictive influence on an important source 
of demand for a wide range of consumer goods. The consum- 
ing power of the upper income groups will be reduced rela- 
tively even more. Sales and excise taxes likewise will take a 
toll on all consumers. The influence of various pressure 
groups through the exercise of their political power will 
continue to have a depressing influence upon business con- 
fidence by preventing sound solution of our economic prob- 
lems, by promoting unsound policies and by resisting the es- 
sential economic adjustment resulting from the war effort. 
The liquidation of an inflated price level would mean a 
more or less protracted period of uncertainty and adjustment 
—perhaps a real crisis while the forces of economic distress 
are overcoming the inertia of political action. 

Passing to the export field, the war effort has accelerated 
remarkably the developing industrialization of markets which 
normally offer favorable opportunities for American exports. 
Such markets, in whole or in part, are being lost to local 
manufacture, or to sources favored by political alliances. The 
latter handicaps would be enormously intensified in case of 
a HITLER victory. American technique and capital must 
now be exported in increasing quantity in substitution for 
goods and services, otherwise there must be a decline in our 
national influence throughout the world. Wage rates having 
increased more rapidly than technological efficiency mean 
that higher prices will prejudice our competitive position in 
overseas markets still available. Such economic movements 
serve to lower the hopes of a higher standard of living of the 
world’s people generally, but the trend exists and will prob- 
ably still continue, nevertheless. 

Finally, even recognizing that national economic and po- 
litical policies have the power to expand or contract our field 
of opportunity, that by no means relieves us, either individu- 
ally or collectively, of responsibility. We shall enter the post- 
war period with a greatly expanded industrial plant—more 
or less unbalanced by the necessity of the war effort as meas- 
ured by pre-war consumption demands. Intensified engineer- 
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ing and promotion must be employed to develop the most 
constructive use for such surpluses, thus expanding job op- 
portunities. We must deal with great readjustments in the 
economy increasing in scope with the duration of the war. 
This will require intelligence, courage, hard work and cap- 
ital. In many areas of the economy, serious losses must be 
expected. 

We must maintain the strongest possible economic posi- 
tions and the most virile organizations. This is essential to 
the post-war era. Any sacrifices made to those ends will 
be justified. We should not curtail our research during the 
emergency. We should expand it, if possible, for it is only 
by such means that free enterprise can continue to exist. 
I refer to research in a broader way—NOT limited by 
physics or the laboratory, but as applying to ali the func- 
tional activities of business; distribution, labor policies, pro- 
duction, management technique are all involved. We can 
encourage and develop the young men in our organizations. 
Give them the responsibility. —The emergency will be a great 
developer of talent. Let us use it. Let us encourage forward 
thinking and initiative. Free enterprise is just as essential 
within business as within the economy. 

There does not appear to be in sight for the post-war era 
any important single new industrial development comparable 
with the automobile, the radio or the motion picture, such 
as followed the last World War. But there will be avail- 
able a relatively large aggregation of new methods, new 
materials and more efficient instruments of production. Some 
materials whose use has been restricted will be more broadly 
available at lower prices. These will open up entirely new 
fields of opportunity with increased job opportunities. As a 
result of the depression of the “thirties” and the uncertain- 
ties surrounding enterprise, and for other reasons, the Amer- 
ican production plant is obsolete as measured by current 
technology. And this is NO idle thought. Thus to rebuild 
America offers tremendous opportunities for improving our 
efficiency along a broad section of the industrial front; like- 


wise, a stimulation to our capital goods industries whose ac- 
tivities are otherwise likely to be importantly curtailed. 

We should plan now for the post-war era. As a case study, 
here is how we, in General Motors, have approached this 
objective. First, we organized around the problem of Na- 
tional Defense. We assigned executives on the central staff 
and a policy group to the task. In each operating unit civilian 
production and defense production have been separated. 
The executives discharging the former responsibility are 
charged specifically with planning for the post-war era for 
that particular production unit. 1 am attempting myself to 
stimulate and coordinate these activities into a harmonious 
whole. I call it our “A. H.” Program (AFTER HITLER). 

Such an approach contemplates accelerating the develop- 
ment of new products, re-engineering existing products, mak- 
ing use of new materials and new methods, and in other 
ways—thus improving quality and value, particularly having 
in mind the necessity of lower post-war prices. It contem- 
plates the substitution of new instrumentalities in all func- 
tional activities wherever gains are possible. Again, lower 
prices. It contemplates studies to develop the possibilities of 
further horizontal expanison. In total, on the liquidation of 
the defense program we hope to have available concrete pro- 
grams for each production unit, engineered and approved and 
founded on the most modern technology—ALL READY 
FOR ACTION. 

That completes my story. It is a call for an all-out effort 
to defend the American system of free enterprise—for a 
more realistic approach to the great economic problems of 
today as affecting business opportunities in the days to come 
—for the advancing of business efficiency as measured by 
present technology—for an organized effort on the part of 
American business management to meet the challenge for a 
broadening utilization of the nation’s expanded economic 
resources by increasing job opportunities and developing real 
purchasing power. Such I believe to be, in part-—“INDUS- 
TRY’S POST-WAR RESPONSIBILITIES.” 


Our Food Production Program 


FOOD IS TOO PRECIOUS TO WASTE 
By CLAUDE R. WICKARD, Secretary of Agriculture 


Delivered on the National Radio Forum (Conducted by The Washington Star) over the 
Naticnal Broadcasting Company, November 3, 1941 


HERE never has been a time in the history of the 

world when so many people were conscious of food 

and its importance as is the case today. Over 500 
million people in Europe are on rations. If they are in the 
army, probably they get enough to eat. If they are civilians, 
probably they are hungry almost all the time and it’s likely 
they’ve just about forgotten what it’s like to have all the 
food they want. 

We're mighty lucky here in the United States. We have 
plenty of food and so far as we can see now we'll continue 
to have plenty. We might distribute what we have more 
evenly, but there’s no doubt that Americans are the best fed 
people in the world. 

Germany has chosen guns instead of butter. We're turn- 
ing out the guns, too. Yet so great is our productive capac- 
ity that we probably can have guns and butter, too. 

Tonight, I am going to talk about the food end of our 
production job. Producing the food we need won’t be an 


easy task by any means. Not only are we going to provide 
food for ourselves, we're going to provide food for Britain, 
too, and the British need lots of food. For example, they 
need meat, cheese, and eggs enough to supply about a fourth 
of the British population. And, before this thing is over, 
we may have to feed other countries besides ourselves and 
Britain. 

Next year, we'll need to produce more food than we ever 
produced before. We'll need to break the record high we 
are setting this year. 

Speaking as a farmer, it seems a little strange to be worry- 
ing about the possibility of having too little. Most farmer 
worries since the last war have been what to do with sur- 
pluses. These surpluses piled up in elevators, warehouses, 
and other storage places and they really bore down on farm 
prices. 

3ut I’m not going to talk about that tonight. I’m going 
to talk about our food situation in terms of the present. 
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tirst, however, let me emphasize one thing. We don’t need 
more of every farm product. We need more of some things 
and less of others. 

During the first World War, we needed more of almost 
everything. For example, we needed more wheat. We 
plowed up the plains and seeded them to wheat; and in doing 
so we also sowed the seeds of the dust storms. Now, we 
don't need more wheat; we have a two years’ supply on hand 
already. We don’t need more cotton; we have more than 
we know what to do with; and the same thing is true of 
tobacco. 

What farm products, then, do we need? Well, as most of 
you probably know, we need more dairy products, more 
poultry products, more pork, and we need to make better use 
of our fruits and vegetables. Already we've set about get- 
ting more of the things we need. At the same time farmers 
are continuing to hold down on the production of the things 
we don't need. 

Now, back to our immediate situation. There are a lot 
of questions to be answered in connection with this food 
effort. Several of them keep coming up. 

One is—can our farmers produce the food we need? And 
people are always asking—what does the food program mean 
in terms of food supplies and food prices in this country? 
What does it mean to farmers and what does it mean to 
consumers ? 

The answer to the first question, can we produce the food 
we need, is, in my opinion, an emphatic yes. We can pro- 
duce it and we will produce it—barring, of course, a terrible 
drought next year or some other unforeseen calamity. 

As I said a moment ago, already we've made a pretty good 
start on this job of increased production. We began in 1940 
when the Department of Agriculture advised farmers to 
raise more hogs. At that time hogs were so low in price 
farmers were losing money on them. Quite a few people 
wondered about the advisability of raising more hogs under 
such circumstances. Nevertheless, farmers did raise more 
Not only that but the Department encouraged them 
to feed their hogs to heavier weights, thus providing still 
more-pork. 

I am not saying that pork is cheap, even though it has 
gone down lately. But I am saying that pork would be a 
good deal higher if farmers during the last year had not 
taken steps to increase production. 

The same thing is true of dairy products, poultry products, 
and some fruits and vegetables. In the spring of 1941, the 
Department put a floor under the prices of some of these 
products as part of a campaign to produce more. That cam- 
paign got results. As I have already told you, farmers raised 
more food in 1941 than they ever had raised before. And 
we've already sent Britain a good deal of food. Out of the 
first lease-lend appropriation, approximately half a_ billion 
dollars’ worth of foods has been bought for shipment to the 
British. A billion dollars of the new lease-lend appropria- 
tion will be used for food and other farm products. 

Right here, I should like to give you a little more detail 
on our production task and how we expect to get it done. 
During the past summer, we worked out careful estimates 
of our needs in terms of all the principal farm commodities. 
We set up those figures as our national goals for agricultural 
production in 1942. The national goals were broken into 
state goals, and the state goals into county goals. 

Farmer committeemen, cooperating with the Department 
of Agriculture, are engaged now in visiting their neighbor 
farmers and working out plans with them for each farm’s 
contribution to the increased production necessary to meet 
the 1942 goals. Some farms can step up dairy production, 


hogs. 


some pork production, some poultry production, and so on 
through the list. ‘This planning farm by farm is one reason 
why | am so confident of the outcome of our Food-For-De- 
fense Program. 

Farmers, however, have some handicaps to overcome be- 
fore they get the job done. One is a shortage of skilled 
farm labor in many sections. Nor will they be able to buy 
as much farm machinery as they’d like, to replace the lost 
man-power. lk arm machinery and equipment require metal, 
and the first preference for metal will be given to planes, 
tanks, ships, and guns. 

Fertilizers will be scarcer too because many of the ma- 
terials used as fertilizers are needed for making explosives. 
Some insecticides will be hard to get for similar reasons. 

Labor, materials, and equipment not only will be more 
difficult to get, but they will be higher in price; the farmer 
has to pay more for his labor than he did a year ago; more 
for feed, more for fertilizer. Yet, in spite of these difh- 
culties, 1 have no doubt that his production job will be done, 
and done well. 

We simply can’t afford to fail. Without food, American 
food, Britain would have had to give up before now. With- 
out food, American food, she can’t go on in the future. 
Food is just as much a part of our total war effort as is the 
raising of armies and the production of munitions. 

Food is one of our strongest weapons. ‘The lack of food 
is one of Hitler’s great weaknesses. The Nazis are living 
comparatively well now. However, they are living off other 
people; off the food capital of the conquered countries. 
Foundation herds have been depleted to fill the German 
larders. The situation is ghastly over most of Europe. In 
Sunday’s paper, for example, I read that Frenchmen, suffer- 
ing from lack of food, are lying in bed a couple of hours 
more each day in an effort to conserve their strength. The 
conquered nations are hungry; and so long as they are 
hungry, they will not accept the new order. 

As the war goes on, there will be more and more hunger 
in Europe. In addition to producing food for ourselves and 
for our Allies, American agriculture has the task of building 
up reserves of food. That food will be one of the most 
effective arguments that can be made against Hitlerism. 
When the Nazis are defeated, we'll use that food to feed 
the hungry. We'll use it to help insure a just and lasting 
peace. 

Some of you may be wondering whether we can feed our- 
selves, our Allies, build up reserves, and at the same time 
keep food prices from going sky high. Yes, we can, pro- 
vided we produce enough. You know some of the things 
necessary for abundant production. We have the resources 
and the organization. There are no other farmers in the 
world who can produce like American farmers. But there's 
one thing that is essential to abundant production that some 
of us may overlook. That thing is fair prices for farmers. 

Keep in mind that we must have the production. There 
are remedies against surpluses. There is no remedy against 
scarcity. If we don’t have enough food, our whole defense 
effort will be threatened, to say nothing of the defense effort 
of Britain and other nations fighting Hitler. If we don’t 
have enough food, high prices and rationing automatically 
follow. 

The simplest and most effective way to assure abundant 
production is fair prices to farmers. In fact, it is the only 
effective way. 

Without fair prices, farmers simply can’t produce enough 
for our needs. A farmer can’t stay in business indefinitely 
and lose money any more than a manufacturer can. We 
wouldn’t expect a plane manufacturer, for example, to make 
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bombers and fighters at a loss. If he failed to break even, 
we'd know that he would have to quit. We want planes in 
this time of crisis, and so we see to it that the manufacturers 
are well paid for making them. We want food, lots of it, 
and to get it, we must assure fair prices for farmers. 

What do I mean by fair prices? Generally speaking, 1 
mean parity prices. When farmers began to complain about 
low prices after the first World War, Congress decided that 
during the 1909-1914 period farm prices were just about 
right by comparison with other prices. So that period is 
used as a yardstick to determine parity prices. If a farmer 
is getting parity prices for the things he raises, why that 
means that he’s getting about the same prices, comparatively 
speaking, that he got back in the 1909-1914 period. 

I think the country has come to accept the parity principle 
for agriculture and wants farmers to get parity. The agri- 
cultural legislation enacted by the Congress proves that. In 
turn, I feel that the majority of farmers think parity prices 
are high enough. Most farm prices are close to parity now 
and I haven’t heard many complaints lately, about prices, 
from farmers. 

Farm prices, however, have gone up in the past year and, 
as a result, some people think they are high. They aren’t 
high but some of us simply had become accustomed to low 
prices for farm products. 

As a matter of fact, the prices of some farm products have 
been going down a little lately. I’ve already mentioned pork. 
Hogs are off something like a cent and a half a pound from 
their September high. But prices to consumers have climbed 
a good bit and I am afraid that farmers have been blamed 
for most of the increase. 

Consumers should keep in mind that the price of farm 
products is only one factor in the cost of food. In many 
instances, other costs have gone up so that retail food prices 
have risen more than the farmer’s price. 

Food prices today are not unreasonably high by compari- 
son with other periods. They are only a little over 80 per 
cent as high as in 1929. The average American family can 
eat as well as it did in 1929, and have more money left out 
of its pay check for other things after the food bill is paid. 
Consumers should realize that farmers have been selling the 
things they raise at bargain prices for a long time. I don’t 
think the average consumer will object very much to paying 
enough more for food to enable the farmer to get a reason- 
able return for his labor. 

And don’t forget this: The best protection consumers can 
have against scarcity and sky high prices is abundant pro- 
duction by farmers. And, as I have said, the way to get 
abundant production is to give farmers fair prices. 

Now, fair prices and exorbitant prices are two entirely 
different things. I don’t believe the average farmer wants 
his prices to go much above parity. Farmers know that they 
are in the minority. Without the help of other groups, 
farmers can’t get legislation to protect their interests. If 
they try to gouge the public now, farmers will have to pay 
dearly for it later on. Most farmers know that and want to 
conduct themselves accordingly. 

Furthermore, farmers fear inflation. They remember the 
price spree during the first World War and the long defla- 
tion hangover that followed. Farm prices went down and 
stayed down but taxes, interests, and other costs remained 
high. 

Of course, the best way to prevent inflation is to see that 
there are plenty of supplies and goods that consumers wish 
to buy. That is another reason that we in Agriculture are 
going to do all we can to produce enough for all concerned. 
However, there may be unusual weather conditions or other 


uncontrollable factors that will cause temporary shortages. 
Also, there is always the risk that speculators will drive 
prices up higher than is warranted by supply and demand 
conditions. Speculators usually do this sort of thing when 
the supplies have passed out of the farmers’ hands. There- 
fore, most farmers are in favor of some sort of ceiling on 
prices such as was proposed in the original price control bill. 
I think the instances in which this ceiling will be applied are 
rare but it will be a good thing to have it just in case. 

I think most farmers favor the principle of the original 
price control bill and I think most of them who are familiar 
with the subject think the provisions which fix the price 
ceiling for agricultural products at 110 per cent of parity 
take care of farmers pretty well. One hundred and ten 
per cent of parity will permit the moderate fluctuations 
necessary for prices to average parity. Parity for farm 
products is our goal and the bill was drafted with that prin- 
ciple in mind. It goes without saying that I am in accord 
with that principle. 

Proposals have been made to raise the proposed ceiling on 
some farm products to well above 110 per cent of parity. 
These suggestions have been written into the price control 
bill. I am against these proposals. I am against them for 
two reasons. First, they would tend to make the bill inef- 
fective. Prices for any product, whether from farm or 
factory, should not be allowed to go to unreasonable heights. 
If the bill is to prevent inflation, it must have authority to 
keep prices from going too high. Second, agriculture stands 
to lose a lot of good will if people get the idea that farmers 
are insisting on too much. It has taken us a long time to 
sell the country on the idea of equality for the farmer. Let’s 
keep it sold. 

I am also opposed to the proposal to increase the loan 
rate on cotton, corn, wheat, rice, and tobacco, the so-called 
basic commodities, to 100 per cent of parity. The loan rate 
on these commodities now is 85 per cent of parity, and I 
think that is high enough because the payments to farmers 
cooperating in the farm program are bringing their total 
return to parity. To raise the loan rate on corn, for exam- 
ple, would raise the price of feed pretty sharply and this 
would increase the cost of producing milk, eggs, meat, and 
other foods. In turn, the price of some foods would have to 
be raised considerably above parity. This would hurt con- 
sumers now and the farmers later on. 

There are still other reasons why the 100 per cent of 
parity proposal is, in my opinion, unwise. This high loan 
would make it more difficult for the dairy farmers, the meat 
producers, and the poultry producers to turn out the food 
we need in our defense effort. 

From my observation, the chief worry of farmers just now 
is not farm prices today. “They are bothered about farm 
prices tomorrow. ‘They want to produce, but they know 
what surpluses did to their prices and income in the past. 
They are wondering what will happen after the defense 
effort is over. 

I don’t blame them for worrying. I do some of it myself. 
Yet, I am convinced that we have learned something from 
experience. The attitude of Congress toward agriculture 
since 1932 shows that this country realizes the necessity of 
protecting agriculture. Only a few months ago, Congress 
took steps to protect farmers who had been asked to increase 
their production as a part of the defense effort. 

Good food and lots of it is real wealth. We are the best 
fed nation in the world but we aren’t any too well fed at 
that. One of the encouraging things about the past few 
years is that we renamed over-production. We know now 
that over-production is really under-consumption. Through 
the school lunch programs, direct relief purchases, and the 
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food stamp plan, we have begun to use some of our surplus 
food wealth. There is lots more to be done. In the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves today, I am pleading with 
our farmers to produce abundantly. And I am pleading 
with the rest of the country to see to it that the farmers are 
rewarded—not punished—for that abundant production. 


In this world of ours, food is too precious to waste. | 
have said it is one of the strongest weapons of democracy; 
it may be the strongest. Let us therefore take the steps that 
are necessary to insure its abundant production and its wise 
use after it is produced. That is one of the best ways I know 
to defend and protect democracy. 


Leadership and the Spoken Word 


YOUR NATION NEEDS THIS SKILL 


By LIONEL CROCKER, Professor of Speech at Denison University, and National Secretary of Tau Kappa Alpha 
Before the Convocation of the University of South Dakota on December 12, 1941 


Acres of Diamonds that if you want to be an orator 

as a man you must speak your piece as a boy. The 
road to the mastery of the spoken word is long and arduous. 
Public speaking is one of those universal arts which all prac- 
tice but few practice with any degree of skill. Cicero de- 
clared that it was easier to be a military genius than to be an 
orator. ‘Think of how many sermons are preached every 
Sunday, yet there is only one Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

How badly society needs the public speaker! Social control 
is exercised through personality and personality is expressed 
through the written and spoken word. Through expression 
we help to discover the truth. There are two ways of dis- 
covering the truth, the scientific method and the dialectic. 
You and I are interested in both. In the realm of fact we 
use the scientific method, and in the realm of probability we 
use the discussion method. 

In times of great crises we turn to the leadership of the 
spoken word. When I was a student at the University of 
Michigan during the first World War, Hill Auditorium was 
filled every night to hear some speaker discuss national de- 
fense and the prosecution of the war. 

I wish to impress upon you the necessity of skill in speak- 
ing in the make-up of the leader in society today. Think of 
any of the dozen or so personalities who are before the world 
today and after some reflection you will admit that they rose 
to their position of leadership largely because they could 
speak. Think of H. V. Kaltenborn, Lowell Thomas, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Josh Lee, Dorothy Thompson, Wendell 
Willkie, Gerald P. Nye, Robert Hutchins, John L. Lewis, 
Stanley High, Winston Churchill, William P. Green, Elmer 
Davis, Raymond Gram Swing, Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
the dictators, Hitler and Mussolini. 

Before considering the part these men are playing in con- 
temporary life may I turn your attention to another war in 
our history and show how the power of public speaking 
shaped our destiny. 

Did it ever occur to you that Abraham Lincoln became 
president of the United States because of his ability to find 
the truth through public discussion? Abraham Lincoln was 
not a governor of a state as were Roosevelt, Wilson and 
Harding. Abraham Lincoln achieved the necessary prom- 
inence to make him president of the United States through 
his debates with Douglas and his Cooper Institute Address. 
Two of the three greatest pieces of oratorical prose in the 
English language came from the lips of Abraham Lincoln. 
William Jennings Bryan has said, “Lincoln’s elevation to the 
Presidency would have been impossible without his oratory.” 

Henry Ward Beecher through the power of the word 
showed the ruling classes of England in the fall of 1863 


R tee CONWELL declared in his famous lecture 


how the masses felt about the question of slavery. The 
masses were disenfranchised; they could not vote; the news- 
papers were closed to them. The only way they could make 
their mass influence felt was through assembly. The only 
orator who was capable of conducting these mass meetings 
was the greatest preacher ever to preach in America, Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Both Lincoln and Beecher studied to improve themselves 
as public speakers. Lincoln studied William Scott’s Lessons 
in Elocution. Beecher praised the instruction he received 
from his teacher John Lovell at Amherst. 

After taking this glance at these two examples of leader- 
ship through the spoken word may | point your attention to 
some of the great personalities of today and show how their 
skill in speaking contributed to that leadership. 

Last year I made a special study of Lowell Thomas. | 
found that Lowell Thomas did not achieve his prominence as 
a radio news reporter by accident. He was a teacher of pub- 
lic speaking at Kent College of Law in Chicago and later 
taught public speaking at Princeton University. How much 
he values his public speaking training and ability is revealed 
in this letter he wrote me. 


I could write volumes on the subject of my public 
speaking adventures. My friends seem to think that | have 
had more than my fair share of fun—jaunts around the 
world, expeditions to far countries, association with many 
of the world’s leaders and glamorous figures and so on. 
Well, I owe it almost entirely to public speaking. 

As I look back on it now, if given the chance to do it all 
over again, and if obliged to choose between four years of 
college and two years of straight public speaking, I would 
take the latter, because under the proper direction it could 
include most of what one gets from a four year Libera! 
Arts course, and then some. 

I can think of nothing that is more likely to add cubits 
to your stature than well-rounded training in public speak- 
ing, combined with plenty of practical experience. 


Think of the many, many boys broadcasting the news from 
every radio station in the country at $30.00 a week. Lowell 
Thomas achieved his position through hard work. Just listen 
to Lowell Thomas some evening and pay attention to his 
technique. His program is impartial; his program has varie- 
ty: his program is well written in the vernacular; he usually 
ends on a note of humor. It is estimated that he is listened 
to by 10,000,000 every evening. Who can measure his value 
to our nation as a disseminator of the news? 

Skill in public speaking and discussion is the only explana- 
tion of the rise of Wendell Willkie to prominence in Ameri- 
can life. Willkie was undefeated as a debater on the Uni- 
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versity of Indiana Debate Squad. He was the orator at the 
commencement exercises of the Law School. In an article 
in The Saturday Evening Post for February 25th, 1939, the 
following paragraph appears in an article on “The Man Who 
Talked Back”. 


Even if a corporative executive is an able man and has 
a good case he is not usually a trained debater and wrang- 
ler. He has not the equipment to take care of himself in 
the give and take of the committee rooms . . . Instead of 
dreading a Washington Inquiry, as most businessmen do, 
Willkie uses it as a sounding board from which his views 
and proposals reverberate to the nation. At high school 
and university young Willkie was a spellbinder of the de- 
bating teams. He was a radical to the extent of advocating 
the abolition of inheritance on the ground that it was un- 
fair to children who did not inherit. 


Kaltenborn spoke his piece as a boy. Kaltenborn helped 
pay his way through Harvard University by giving lectures 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. for $5.00 a night. 
In a volume of Representative College Orations published in 
1909 there is an oration by Kaltenborn entitled, “The Col- 
lege and the Press.” He won the Bowdoin Prize for Elocu- 
tion of $60 and the Coolidge Debating Prize of $100. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick is our greatest living preacher. 
If you are a visitor and want to attend his church you have 
to have a ticket. His latest volume of sermons Living Under 
Tension has just been published and will have a wide sale. 
Think of the milions he reaches by radio. Listen to what 
he says about the power of the spoken word and about his 
training in public speaking in college. 

Despite the importance of the printed word I think that 
the influence of public speech is likely to increase rather 
than decrease, particularly in view of the unprecedented 
opportunities now presented through the radio for in- 
fluencing public opinion through the spoken word. 

I never can be sufficiently grateful for the fact that in 
my undergraduate days public speaking was regarded as 
one of the most important enterprises on the campus, and 
we were rigorously disciplined and drilled in it. 


One of the Senators of whom you hear a great deal these 
days is Josh Lee of Oklahoma. Did you know that he was 
for many years a teacher of public speaking at the University 
of Oklahoma? His knowledge of the techniques of public 
speaking and discussion stand him in good stead on the floor 
of the Senate. “Oratory,” says Josh Lee, “is as effective to- 
day as ever. The printed word has not diminished but on 
the contrary has increased the influence of the speaker.” 

I could go on quoting from the leaders of our time as to 
the importance of the spoken word in the world today but 
let us turn our attention to a study of the leaders of the 
democracies and dictatorships,—Churchill and Roosevelt, 
Hitler and Mussolini. Would these men have achieved the 
position they now hold if they had not the ability to speak? 

Mussolini gave an interview to the biographer Emil Lud- 
wig and much of one chapter in the book Talks With Mus- 
solini is taken up with Mussolini’s art of persuasion. The 
Italian dictator has paid careful attention to his skill in 
speaking and is proud of his ability to sway the masses. Let 
me give you an excerpt from this chapter: 

“Perhaps you are the greatest living expert in this art 
of influencing the masses,” said Emil Ludwig. 

“In Milan I could empty the streets! There they 
called me Barbarossa,” said Mussolini. 

“Never before had I heard Mussolini vaunt any of his 
achievements; but there was a proud ring in his voice when 
he spoke the words: ‘I could empty the streets.’ ” 


“You have told me that you prepare your speeches 
months in advance. What difference does the sight of the 
masses make in them?” 

“It is like the building of American houses,” answered 
Mussolini. “First of all the skeleton is set up, the steel 
framework. Then, as circumstances may demand, the 
framework is filled in with concrete or with tiles or with 
some other most costly material. I already have the girder 
skeleton ready for my speech for our next October festival. 
It will be the atmosphere of the Piazza, the eyes and 
voices of the thousands who will be present to hear me, 
which will decide me whether to finish off the edifice with 
travertin or tiles or marble or concrete—or all of them 
together.” 


’ 


Mussolini never would have achieved his position in Italy 
had it not been for his ability to sway the masses. 

Neither would Hitler have been an historical figure had 
he not realized that he had the ability to speak, and de- 
veloped it. In the 1920’s there were scores of would-be 
messiahs trying to save Germany. But because Hitler caught 
on to the technique of mass oratory he survived. Otto D. 
Tollischus in his book They Wanted War, p. 7 points this 


out: 


While reporting on political activities for the Reichs- 
wehr Hitler stumbled upon one of many little groups of 
serious thinkers seeking ways and means of national regen- 
eration and, becoming interested, addressed its meetings 
and discovered that he was an orator, who could sway 
people. “I spoke for thirty minutes,” he says in describing 
the discovery in his book, “and what I formerly had sensed 
without quite knowing it was now proved by reality: I 
could speak. After thirty minutes people were electrified.” 


Hitler has spoken at length in Mein Kampf on the power 
of the spoken word. One entire chapter is taken up with 
this means of propaganda. In the preface to Mein Kampf 
Hitler says this about this power: “I know that one is able 
to win people far more by the spoken than by the written 
word, and that every great movement on this globe owes its 
rise to great speakers and not to great writers.” 

Hitler’s theory of persuasion is evident in the following. 
To Herman Rauschning, a former associate, Hitler declared: 


At a mass meeting thought is eliminated. Because this 
is the state of mind I require, and because it secures to me 
the best sounding board for my speeches, I order everyone 
to attend the meetings where they become part of the 
mass whether they like it or not. What you tell the people 
in a mass in a receptive state of fanatic devotion will re- 
main like words received under a hypnotic influence, in- 
eradicable and impervious to every reasonable explanation. 


There are many implications of the totalitarian philosophy 
of persuasion which cry out for discussion but I must re- 
frain from taking them up at this time. Let us turn to a 
glance at the speakers for the democracies. 

Whereas Mussolini and Hitler are past masters in the 
technique of addressing great masses of people, Churchill and 
Roosevelt depend upon the radio. We know that radio speak- 
ing is essentially personal speaking. Instead of appealing to 
the emotions alone, Churchill and Roosevelt must appeal to 
the intellect. 

Winston Churchill spoke his piece as a boy. When he re- 
turned from his exploits as a reporter from the Boer war, 
where he had narrow escapes from death, he became popular 
as a platform lecturer. 

Winston Churchill came by his ability as a speaker through 
inheritance and environment. His father was a first-rate 
speaker. Lord Roseberry devotes one chapter of his biog- 
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raphy of Lord Randolph Churchill to his oratory. Winston 
was suckled on the spoken word. 

In his novel, written when he was 24 years old, Ravola, 
Winston Churchill describes an orator in action. ‘The entire 
chapter is an explication of the principles of persuasion. A 
few sentences will show his interest in the power of speech. 
“Then at last he let them go. For the first time he raised 
his voice, and in a resonant, powerful, penetrating tone which 
thrilled his listeners, began the peroration of his speech. The 
effect of his change of manner was electrical. Each short 
sentence was followed by wild cheering.” 

Winston Churchill made a lecture tour of the United 
States in 1930. He was paid the highest fees ever paid a lec- 
turer on the American platform. 

You are all familiar with some of the great words that 
have been uttered by him. These words are composed with 
great care. He walks up and down the room using his cigar 
as a sort of baton as he tries the rhythm of his passages. Just 
as we study Burke and Fox and Pitt today, future genera- 
tions will study his great passages. How noble is this one: 

We shall go on to the end, we shall fight in France, we 
shall fight on the seas and oceans, we shall fight with grow- 
ing confidence and growing strength in the air, we shall 
defend our Island, whatever the cost may be, we shall fight 
on the beaches, we shall fight on the landing grounds, we 
shall fight in the fields and in the streets, we shall fight in 
the hills; we shall never surrender, or even if, which I do 
not for a moment believe, this Island or a large part of it 
were subjugated and starving, then our Empire beyond the 
seas, armed and guarded by the British fleet, would carry 
on the struggle, until, in God’s good time, the New World, 
with all its power and might, steps forth to the rescue and 
the liberation of the old. 


Unlike his predecessor, Herbert Hoover, who always had 
trouble with his courses in English, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
showed an interest in composition in college. He was a re- 
porter for and editor of The Harvard Crimson. We note 
‘his interest in English composition in his youth. It is im- 
portant. Roosevelt's conquest of the spoken word is no 
sudden conquest. 

Like a well-trained debater, Roosevelt in the campaign of 
1932 was thoroughly posted on all the issues. He secured 
the expert services of Raymond Moley. Professor Moley 
surrounded himself with experts on every problem from ag- 
riculture to finance. These experts provided the data for 
Roosevelt who had the material on the end of his tongue if 
occasion demanded. 

President Roosevelt rose to supreme heights as an orator 
in his first inaugural address. I was in Washington on that 
March day with my debaters. The gloom which had spread 
over the nation could be felt. Roosevelt by his power of 
speech cut through this gloom and lifted eyes and hearts to 
the future. 

H. V. Kaltenborn describes this miraculous change: 

From the very first his self-assurance was convincing, 
nearly blinding, with the great white light of promise it 
shed over the vast surrounding gloom. The basis of his 
tremendous personal popularity still dates from that first 
flush of optimism with which he swept all the cobwebs out 


of his way as he passed triumphantly down Pennsylvania 
Avenue to his inauguration. I know from my own ex- 
perience that the impression he made upon the throngs that 
day was enough to hold many of them in the palm of his 
hand for years to come. 

At that first inaugural he seemed, veritably, the answer 
to a hundred million prayers. The few words he uttered 
on that memorable occasion endeared him to the hearts of 
liberals the country over, more intimately, than any presi- 
dent but Lincoln ever achieved. His first inaugural crystal- 
lized the force of his personality in the minds of the few 
thousand who heard and saw him and the many millions 
who listened by radio or watched the press for some word 
of hope. 


President Roosevelt slaves over his manuscripts. Stephen 
Early wrote me that a manuscript is the product of scores 
of conferences. Sometimes a manuscript is rewritten as many 
as a dozen times. We know that the playwright Robert Sher- 
wood is often called in to help with the composition of a 
manuscript. 

Note the biblical character of the following passage from 
the March 15, 1941 address: 


The British people and their Grecian Allies need ships. 

From America, they will get ships. 

They need planes. 

From America they will get planes. 

Yes, from America they need food and from America, 

they will get food. 

They need tanks and guns and ammunition and supplies 
of all kinds. 

rom America, they will get tanks and guns and am- 
munition and supplies of all kinds. 


In conclusion, may I not congratulate all of you who are 
striving earnestly to improve your skill in speaking. Your 
nation needs this skill. Wendell Willkie has spoken on this 
point. “America within the next few years must make some 
very fearful and some very fateful decisions. And it is my 
earnest hope that in arriving at the conclusions with ref- 
erence to such questions the finest type of American discus- 
sion may take place, so that democracy, functioning as it 
should function, will arrive at conclusions that will preserve 
this system for us.” How futile it would be to fight to pre- 
serve the freedom of speech if no one were trained to exer- 
cise it. 

May I say that it has been a pleasure to be here in South 
Idakota. Your university and state have stood for high 
standards in public speaking. You have contributed many of 
the best speakers of the nation and many of the best teachers 
of the art of persuasion. Your state along with the rest of 
the nation recognizes the need of training in public speaking. 
That we are attempting to meet this need is evidenced by the 
tact that there are more than 3200 registered, trained teachers 
of speech in the country and by the fact that more than 4500 
copies of the Quarterly Journal of Speech are published each 
issue. Training in public speaking is not an extra of educa- 
tion any more than training in scientific laboratories is an 
extra. Both skills seek to help man in his search for the truth, 
one through the trial-and-error method and the other through 
the method of dialectic. 
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Duty of Business in War 


FIRST THINGS MUST COME FIRST 


By ALBERT W. HAWKES, President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and President of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, N. J. 
Over the Mutual Broadcasting System from Washington, D. C., December 10, 1941 


HE last time I spoke to you this nation was at peace. 

Tonight the solemn hour of a world war tragedy has 

been forced upon us. We must make this a com- 
mon cause with one objective—namely, victory for individual 
freedom and the inalienable rights of man. 

First things must come first. This means to me that our 
first duty and obligation—in fact, the first business of every 
man and woman in this nation—is to carry on to the full 
extent of our ability in waging war upon those who would 
destroy us and our way of life. 

In any modern war there are two important factors— 
the fighting men and those who provide the machines and 
materials for them. We, in business and industry, will serve 
on that second front—and our service will be measured by 
the courage, resourcefulness and sacrifice we each make. 

Despite the reverse of the hour, we all have confidence 
in this first front—the men on sea and land and in the air. 
Let us hold our criticism with reference to any branch of 
our service until we have the facts. Criticism of the navy, 
without the facts, is just about as fair as criticism of business 
and labor without the facts. Let us in this grave crisis con- 
trol ourselves—keep calm and be fair with one another— 
only condemning where condemnation is due after fair 
appraisal of the true facts. 


INDUSTRIAL FRONT 


I would like to tell you something about the second front— 
namely, the front of production of war materials. Before me 
are hundreds of telegrams from the 1659 chambers of com- 
merce and great trade and industrial associations through- 
out the nation. These messages would strengthen anyone’s 
heart because they clearly demonstrate that America, when 
put to the test, will stand together with one solid front. 
This strength comes not from only one type of community, 
but from all.the local communities throughout the United 
States, including great cities and down to the smallest village 
that has an organization. 

Production is the essential factor, without which nothing 
in this world conflict can be accomplished. This is called a 
war of machines, but we must never forget that back of 
those machines in the factory, as well as in the field, are men. 
These men will be inspired to greater tasks and greater 
deeds if it is known by them that all American citizens are 
willing to use every ounce of their ability, muscle and mind 
in rendering maximum service. 

Let us resolve here and now that no man in our armed 
forces will reach for a gun, a bomb, a plane, or food—and 
find that it isn’t there. None of us should ask now, “What 
are we doing?” We should ask, ‘““What am J doing?” This 
becomes a personal question for every American citizen. 


THE INDIVIDUAL 


Where do I fit into this productive front—the main line 
of defense? Am I a worker? Am I a manager? Have I 
money that I can use to buy Defense Savings Stamps and 
Bonds? If not in uniform, am I willing, as a soldier in plain 
clothes, to buy these Stamps and Bonds to support the cost 
of this war, which is being waged as much in my defense 


as in the defense of any other citizen? Am I willing to re- 
establish habits of thrift and lay aside some of my earnings 
in order to make it easier for me to do my part in the 
readjustment period which will try the souls of all Amer- 
icans? As a consumer, am I willing to adjust my needs 
and requirements so as not to interfere with the production 
of needed war materials? 

In this country we already have organized machinery in 
the form of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
which speaks for 1659 organizations spread throughout the 
nation and for more than a million men engaged in busi- 
ness and industry in this country. These organizations are 
in the shape of local chambers of commerce, trade and indus- 
trial associations. I hope you can get something of the thrill 
that I have had today in being literally deluged with tele- 
grams, messages and telephone calls from the members of this 
nation-wide organization. Without exception they say, 
“What can we, as an organization, do to aid the war program 
of the United States?” ‘“We are busy, but we can get 
busier.” “We intend to back our government with everything 
we have to carry through and wage a successful, victorious 
war.” “We have been doing what we thought was our 
best, but we are going to do better from here on.” 


AMERICAN BUSINESS SPEAKS 


That, ladies and gentlemen, is the spirit of the business- 
men of the United States. Up to the time I left the Chamber 
office tonight we had received approximately one thousand 
telegrams from these various member organizations through- 
out the country and all with the same purport. 

Business has already done a good job, because it is said 
by our public officials that we have accomplished in produc- 
tion throughout the United States more in a year and a 
half than the Nazis did in seven years. This can only 
mean that both labor and management have done a fine job, 
notwithstanding the unfortunate occasional interruptions. 
This is no time to talk about the interruptions of the past, 
but rather is it a time for us to understand one another and 
avoid all interruptions in the future. 

In my travels throughout the United States, of more 
than 40,000 miles, in the past seven months, in talking with 
more than 60,000 American businessmen, their slogan is 
“Let’s have full speed forward in the production of war 
materials, without interruption by anyone, from any source, 
for any cause.” 


PRODUCTION 


Let us pull together. Be patient and considerate of one 
another, and not excessively critical of the acts of others, 
because time and production are the essence of success. 

Let none of us be boastful. It takes time and energy to 
boast. Let us use that time and energy in doing all necessary 
things on the theory that results speak for themselves. 

Wars are won by superior organizations and by obedience 
to organized authority. Enthusiasm, singing the national 
anthem, saluting the flag—all are commendable. But only 
patient, painstaking work, which results from unity of pur- 
pose and action, really wins a war such as we now have. 
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The organization I am talking about carries on over 
thousands of desks and conference tables in business as well 
as at the firing post. 

The motto of these great chambers of commerce, trade and 
ndustrial associations for a year and a half has been, “Pre- 
paredness.” “Their major work has been to stimulate arma- 
ment production. Every association office in the country has 
been bu-y supplying government requests for information of 
a type available nowhere else—and I can assure you they 
will continue this service to the maximum of their ability. 


UnNItTy 


Let me right here point out that unity is the only thing 
that will make us what we have a right to be—the most 
powerful nation on this earth. Without it, our size and nat- 
iral resources mean little. With it, they mean everything. 
In this grave crisis we will find a way to put aside those 
things which now become petty and minor, and thus go for- 
ward as a united people to victory. Let us recognize that 
*he way before us is difficult, even though it is not of our own 
naking. And let us remember the statement—‘‘My country, 
nay she always be right—but right or wrong, my country 
still.” And then let us remember that we are indeed for- 
runate to have.a righteous cause for the position in which we 
now find ourselves. That righteous cause is nothing more 
‘han the world-old battle to support human liberties which 
were truthfully said to be the inalienable rights of man. 

In going about the United States I have found that men 
'f business and industry, in all sections, feel that their obli- 
gation is quite as great as the obligation of the army, the 
navy, the air forces and the government itself. They realize 
chat the government and the armed forces can do nothing 
inless we, soldiers in plain clothes, find ways and means 
to produce, on time, all the things that they must have. It 
s our job to win the battle of production. 





Business ORGANIZATIONS 


Speaking for all the chambers of commerce, trade and in- 
dustrial organizations that are members in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, I wish to say you American 
citizens will find these organizations well coordinated with a 
given single purpose toward a common objective—namely, 
the support of the American people with all they have to give 
n this, the nation’s, hour of need. Through them both busi- 
ness and industry will be fully informed as to what is 
expected and required of them. When business and industry 
have full knowledge of the demands that must be made upon 
them by our Government, I can assure you none will know- 
ingly fail in fulfilling those demands. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States here and 
now offers the use of all the organized machinery at its com- 
mand to bring about mest quickly, unity of purpose, unity of 


action, and the accomplishment of these things necessary to 
assist our people to full victory. 


TRUSTEES OF LIBERTY 


Let all Americans forget any differences of the past in the 
light of the task before them. Let us be united in prosecuting 
a successful war to a complete final victory against those 
determined to destroy us and our way of life. It is unthink- 
able that any American citizen will fail to give his all, if 
necessary, in our cause to protect the liberty established for 
us. Remember this liberty was not handed to us alone, to 
enjoy—but we were made trustees for those to follow, for 
millions yet unborn. Let us fulfill well that trusteeship. 

Americans appreciate there are other grave threats against 
our way of life—but before they can be successfully handled, 
we must build unity and power against our common enemies. 
Perhaps the experience and understanding that comes to 
each of us from successfully fighting a common enemy—will 
serve us well in solving our own internal problems. Possibly 
going along hand in hand during this great crisis will enable 
us, when peace is restored, to see more clearly what is equity 
for each. 

I warn all Americans to awaken themselves to a full sense 
of realization that the thing that is now going on in our lives 
is not a drama on the stage, but a drama in real life. We 
must prepare ourselves against the surprises and shocks and 
for the sacrifices and sorrows that come from dramas in real 
life. 

Support LEADERS 


Let us all follow our leaders and give them loyal support 
in all things compatible with the fundamentals of our Consti- 
tution and way of life. Let the leaders also represent the 
people fairly and faithfully. Let them be willing to receive 
all honest suggestions and criticisms which are in the interest 
of waging an effective and successful war on those who war 
upon and would destroy us. Let the people and our leaders 
appreciate that the very essence of representative democracy 
is honest and constructive criticism and the molding of the 
common view and opinion into an effective and fair rule of 
action in behalf of all groups of our people. 

Let us never forget the motto that made this country 
great—‘United we stand—Divided we fall.’ None of us 
must preach unity and practice disunity. A representative 
democracy is just what it is—and we must make it work or 
Hitler will prove his case. Therefore, I urge every man in 
business and industry throughout the United States to accept 
the principle that “In unity there is strength’—and, accept- 
ing this principle and the principles that underlie our Amer- 
ican way of life, I urge every citizen to give to the President 
of the United States, and all those in authority, his full and 
loyal support in winning this war and preserving our Amer- 
ican institutions. 


Life Insurance in Defense of Democracy 


A HUMAN BUSINESS 
By O. J. ARNOLD, President, Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 


and Chairman, 35th Annual Convention of The Association of Life Insurance Presidents 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, December 11, 1941 


{< meet as our nation gathers itself for the greatest 
effort in all its history. I am sure that I speak for 
everyone in this room when I say that this organiza- 
‘ion and each of us as individuals pledge our unstinting sup- 
sort to the President, to the armed forces of our nation, to 


the American people, and to our Canadixn allies who are 
represented with us here today, in order thet treachery may 
be answered with unity and cowardice with crushing blows. 

It seems to me, therefore, it would be appropriate as our 
first act to authorize that a message be drawn addressed to 
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the President of the United States in the hope that an ex- 
pression of support from us will further assure him of the 
unity which he so needs to uphold his hand in the tasks ahead. 

(At this point Mr. Leroy Lincoln, president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, moved that the following 
telegram be dispatched to President Roosevelt: 


December 11, 1941. 
Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
White House 
Washington, D. C. 


As the first official act of its Thirty-fifth Annual Meet- 
ing, the Association of Life Insurance Presidents com- 
posed of sixty-five legal reserve life insurance companies 
unanimously pledges its utmost loyal and energetic support 
to every effort being made under your guidance as our 
Commander in Chief to defeat any challenge to the liber- 
ties of our peace-loving country. 


The Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 


The motion was unanimously adopted.) 

The blow delivered in the dark a few nights ago, far 
from knocking this nation groggy as it was intended to do, 
has suddenly cleared our national consciousness of a multi- 
tude of petty quarrels, misgivings, and uncertainties. Far 
from being dismayed, our resolve is just now beginning to 
set into the hard lines of determined action. Treachery has 
wrought its own fatal consequences. We as a nation have 
come to realize at long last that without honor among men 
there can be no security. And so | count it a great privilege 
to be presiding here today at the Thirty-fifth Annual Meet- 
ing of this organization which has, from its inception, been 
devoted to security through honor and integrity in the dis- 
charge of our contracts. 

The thought may have struck some of you, as I confess 
it has struck me several times in the last few days, that this 
is scarcely a time to gather together to hear a series of ad- 
dresses. The attack on our United States outposts arouses 
one dominant desire in all of us—the desire individually and 
collectively to in some way strike back, at once and hard. 
Yet I am not so sure but that careful deliberation and calm 
discussion of our responsibilities and opportunities in defense 
of democracy are even more appropriate after the events of 
the last few days than when our theme was selected. And I 
am sure, also, that whatever was developed by our speakers 
on that subject in the comparative calm of a few days ago 
may be a more thoughtful picture of our true responsibilities 
in defense of democracy than the mere impulsive thoughts 
which are prompted by the excitement and heat of the 
moment. 

We do not want this meeting to be colored by hysteria. 
Rather, we want it to be marked by eagerness to help, by 
willingness to work, and by a thoughtful appraisal of the 
means by which we can support the efforts of the President 
and of the armed forces of the nation in the task ahead. To 
that task we can bring no inconsiderable force. While it is 
difficult to measure where and how our resources and our 
skill can be best applied in the weeks and months to come, 
we can get some measure of our potential power to help if 
we review the record of our business during the past year. 


NorMAL OPERATIONS OF Lire INsURANCE AID 
DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Suggestive of the vigor of our activities is the fact that in 
the past year—in spite of all its uncertainties and difficulties 
—we have established unusually favorable gains. Life in- 
surance in force at the end of 1941 will reach an all-time 


high of approximately $124,000,000,000, an increase otf 
5 per cent over 1940. New business will approximate 
$12,600,000,000—a gain of more than 10 per cent over the 
year 1940. 

This is good news. Few of us realize, I think, that new 
sales of life insurance reached the low point of the last 
15 years only two years ago, in 1939, and improved only 
slightly in 1940. This year’s substantial improvement is 
gratifying because it points the way up and out of what has 
been a decade of slump in new sales of life insurance. 

On the out-going side of the ledger, payments to policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries for this year approximate $2,- 
550,000,000, some 61 per cent of which will have been paid 
to living policyholders. 

Certainly these figures are gratifying evidence of the vigor 
of our current activities. Just what this vigor means when 
translated into terms of our defense of democracy is some- 
thing that is little understood by the public. Few people are 
aware, for example, that life insurance companies in their 
normal investment operations of this year alone will have 
purchased nearly a billion and a half dollars of government 
bonds—almost double the entire holdings of government 
securities by life insurance companies at the end of World 
War I. To put this fact in more concrete terms, we have 
in the past year—with the help of our field forces—chan- 
neled back to the government new and refunded savings 
adequate to buy approximately 4,000 heavy bombers, or 
7,000 medium bombers, or 11,000 interceptor pursuit planes, 
or 18,000 90-millimeter anti-aircraft guns, or 12,000 heavy 
tanks, or 20,000 medium tanks, or 1,000 “ugly duckling’’ 
merchant ships, or 240 modern destroyers, or sufficient to 
build for our navy new battleships outnumbering those in 
our present powerful fleet. 

On the home front of defense against inflation, we hear 
constant warnings about the need for added savings and for 
the necessity of curtailing ordinary purchases in order to 
prevent material shortages. Yet, few people stop to think 
that the army of life insurance men is the best trained and 
most skillful army of men in the world in the business of 
encouraging saving, and no private institution daily con- 
tributes more to the prevention of inflation than life 
insurance. 

Few people recognize, moreover, that because of the nature 
of life insurance savings they perhaps do more than any 
other type to protect our government against ill consequences 
of a vast emergency financing program. Life insurance pur- 
chases of government securities neither act to inflate the 
credit structure as do purchases by banks, nor do they carry 
the threat of demoralization of the government's credit by 
dumping after the emergency, as do individual holdings. 
While this latter point—the long-time nature of life insur- 
ance investments—may at present seem relatively unim- 
portant, I feel certain that it may prove to be a most valuable 
aid to the government in meeting distressing post-war prob- 
lems. And in weighing the various means of financing the 
present emergency program, it seems to me the Treasury 
Department would be wise to give serious consideration to 
some form of security designed to be especially attractive to 
institutions such as our own, which are accustomed to hold 
sound investments until maturity. 

I think few people are aware even of the tremendous part 
being unselfishly played by life insurance salesmen in helping 
along the defense bond drive. In my own city of Minneap- 
olis, for example, largely through the efforts of life insurance 
salesmen, approximately $150,000 a month in payroll deduc- 
tions is flowing into defense bonds—with hundreds of firms 
yet to be contacted. With life insurance men in each of the 
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4% states and also in most cities of any size now organized to 
carry on this job, I have no doubt this type of effort will be 
multiplied in weeks to come all over the land. 

These direct contributions to our war economy, arising 
largely from our normal operations, are little known or 
understood by the public. Yet they typify, it seems to me, 
exactly what Woodrow Wilson meant when he said that no 
power on earth is as great as the voluntary efforts of free 
men and free institutions working together in a common 
‘ause. “That is “all-out’’ defense at its best, and no so-called 
‘New Orders” which relies upon force or compulsion can 
ever cope with it in the long run. 


Democracy Must Be DerENDED FROM WITHIN 


So much for the direct part we are already playing in this 
emergency. It is safe to say that in no other country on earth 
could that part be duplicated by any private institution. 
\nd yet what we have accomplished in the comparative calm 
ot the past year is only symbolic of what we have the strength 
and resources to accomplish in carrying this war through to 
its inevitable conclusion. 

Perhaps even more important, however, than these direct 
contributions of which we are capable, will be the contribu- 
tion we shall make in keeping and sustaining the morale of 
uur people and their faith in the honesty, the humaneness 
and the worth of democratic institutions. Events have forced 
us into a shooting war. No one here doubts for a moment 
the outcome of that war. But whether or not that war will 
mean—as President Roosevelt phrased it—that this form of 
treachery can never endanger us again, will depend as I see it 
on our ability to restore to the peoples of the world some 
measure of faith in democratic ideals and processes. The 
whims and ambitions and purposes of wilful men will always 
remain as an explosive force in international relations so 
long as men are forced to turn to dictators or to ruling 
cliques for solution of their national problems. Yet people 
will turn to such leaders, unless and until faith in representa- 
tive democratic processes is restored. 

Unfortunately, however, you cannot impose such faith on 
any people through the instrumentality of war. 

If the last war taught us anything, it should have taught 
is that winning or losing a war does not of itself make 
democracy safe—here or elsewhere. In this war, it was not 
the physical defeat of France but the inner decay of her 
democratic institutions, and of faith in them, that destroyed 
ner democracy. Hitler merely became the receiver—as he had 
in Germany—for a bankrupt faith in democratic processes 
that had abandoned democratic ideals. The desire to escape 
the receivership of Nazism or of Japanese Imperialism is 
reason enough for us to take up the gage of battle and fight 
this war to its bitter conclusion. But make no mistake. In 
this war, as in the last war, the ultimate test of whether 
democracy survives will not be a test of arms but will be a 
test of the power of free democratic institutions themselves 
to meet the social, spiritual, and economic aspirations of the 
people. If democracy meets those aspirations, no physical 
force can destroy it; if democracy fails to meet those aspira- 
tions, no physical force can defend or save it. 

Here, then, is a front in the defense of democracy which 
will in the long run determine whether this war which has 
been thrust upon us will actually bring an end to treachery 
und international dishonor and lead to a just and lasting 
peace. It is a front no government, no matter how wise or 
powerful, can defend alone. It can be defended only when 
free men and their institutions so believe in freedom that 
they accept wholeheartedly the responsibilities of freedom 
and discharge them with exacting fidelity. On this front, it 


seems to me, the institution of life insurance, by its very 
nature and its place in our social and economic life, has the 
opportunity to make itself felt powerfully in the ultimate 
task of defending democracy. 

Our business is one which exists in order that certain deep 
aspirations of men may be fulfilled. It is our daily task to 
help men who are spiritually and politically free to become 
economically free. In so doing, we protect and fortify the 
family and thus defend the moral foundations of the nation. 
Our activities daily pay tribute to the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, which is the spiritual foundation of democracy. And 
above all, we daily recognize the supreme worth of human 
values in the business of living. 

The very fact that insurance has been cradled and has 
very notably flourished best only in the atmosphere and sur- 
roundings of democratic governments attests to this affinity 
between the purposes of insurance and the principles of 
democracy. But even if that were not true, can anyone deny 
that the needs of the world today are very nearly summed up 
in these phrases so closely identified with life insurance: 
Individual economic freedom, protection for the home, re- 
spect for the dignity of the individual, recognition of the 
supreme worth of human values, and the right of men to 
fulfill in a greater measure their aspirations for a better life. 


EMPHASIS TURNING TO HUMAN TASKS OF 
Lire INSURANCE 


To put it another way, we are a human business—first and 
above all. And if I sense any underlying trend in the year 
1941 and any worthy goal for 1942, | believe it lies in the 
direction of giving greater recognition to this fact in our 
management policies and thinking. It is extremely difficult 
for us who deal in billions of insurance in force, in billions 
of assets, and in millions of daily sales to avoid slipping into 
the habit of assuming these vast figures symbolize our busi- 
ness. For example, it is only natural for us to take pride in 
our financial strength; but let us not make the fundamental 
error of thinking that even the wisest and most skillful 
handling of one function of our internal management—such 
as investments—means we are wholly fulfilling the human 
aims and purposes of our business. Indicative of the true 
meaning of our business is the fact that even dollar-wise our 
human obligations—in terms of our insurance in force—are 
almost four times our assets. And when we weigh our re- 
sponsibilities in terms of the hopes and sacrifices bound up 
in our millions of contracts, no dollar value can be placed on 
them and no dollar description can adequately portray them. 
In terms of the particular persons affected, is an impairment 
of assets any more disastrous than a lapsed policy which 
might have been saved ? 

All business, large and small, exists for only one reason— 
to meet the needs and aspirations and demands of human 
beings. And in times of human distress and upheaval such 
as we have seen in 1941, these fundamental purposes of 
business are likely to be brought home to us with new force 
and meaning. 

If I interpret properly the major events and trends of 
1941, this is the underlying significance of what has been 
happening in the life insurance business. The TNEC, for 
example, were able to praise but at the same time to toss off 
rather lightly our strength as financial institutions, while 
they focused on some real and some fancied weaknesses of 
our conduct as human institutions responsive to the needs 
of the people we serve. We were pictured as great financial 
giants—in the latest instance as a vast cartel—with the in- 
ference that we were ruthless to the buyer, gave inequitable 
treatment as between buyers, and tolerated within our ow~ 
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house a serious social problem in the economic status of the 
agent. These accusations were ably and thoroughly answered 
by our companies, and our financial record spoke volumes 
which no amount of innuendo could overcome; but it seems 
to me there has been food for thought in the fact that the 
men prosecuting the investigation before the “—ITN EC—seek- 
ing grounds on which they hoped to win public support— 
chose to focus their most critical attack on questions other 
than our financial record. 

During 1941 marked progress has been made on a prob- 
lem which arises from the agitation for statutory recognition 
of modern mortality tables. In 1937 the President of the 
National Association of [Insurance Commissioners appointed 
a committee of very able men to study this question. Subse- 
quently they were asked to continue their study into ques- 
tions of non-forfeiture benefits and related matters. The 
reports of this committee have received careful attention by 
special committees from our business, and during the past 
year progress has been made toward agreement on a course 
of action. While this study will have many useful results in 
our operations, I think most of us will agree that its most 
useful immediate purpose is to remove in so far as possible 
any misconception that the present cost of insurance is not 
in accord with modern mortality experience. For years the 
companies have actually been using either their own mor- 
tality experience or recognized modern tables in calculating 
premium rates and dividends, thereby assuring fair and 
equitable cost to all policyholders. But that fact has not 
been easy to demonstrate to the insuring public because 
existing laws specify that policy valuations must be based on 
mortality tables which reflect obsolete experience. In recog- 
nizing the need for clarifying this situation, it seems to me 
we take a noteworthy step toward more exacting discharge 
of our responsibilities to the public. 

Two years ago the Institute of Life Insurance got under 
way, after a period of preliminary exploration and organiza- 
tion. Very naturally, I believe, the Institute’s Board and 
officers during its first year of operation were largely feeling 
their way toward the heart of their problem. A year of 
experience changed that picture substantially and I believe 
the Institute today looks upon their task not merely as one 
of telling the public what fine people we are, but as one of 
helping us to be more conscious and more considerate of our 
public responsibilities. In this effort they recently have 
pointed out to us the necessity of recognizing our real func- 
tion of dealing with human values and have warned us 
against the assumption that our true nature and contribution 
to the public can be expressed in sterile figures—no matter 
how large or impressive they may be. Thus, the influence 
of the Institute again is an immediate cause of the change in 
viewpoint taking place in our business. 

The field of agency organization the past year has seen 
more change than it has seen in perhaps two or three decades, 
particularly in such matters as compensation of agents, pen- 
sions for agents, and stabilization of the agency organization. 
These are subjects which have heretofore been only the occa- 
sional concern of the management of isolated companies. 
Aided by the cooperation and initiative of the Association of 
Life Underwriters—the Life Agency Officers Association, 
and the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, through their 
excellent committees on compensation, on persistency, and 
on agency practices, have labored faithfully in these matters 
this past year and have made great forward strides in under- 
standing and meeting the very human problems of the life 
insurance agent. 

Even the pressing problem of interest earnings confront- 
ing our investment departments, it seems to me, takes a very 


major part in the pattern I have been piecing together here 
of a more human institution. Over the period of the twenties 
the companies welcomed high premium business and pro- 
moted it vigorously because of the excess interest earnings 
available. In the thirties the companies slowly came to 
recognize that such business was not to be so desirable in 
the future, but the flight of money to safety in those dis- 
tressed times poured into our doors millions of dollars of 
savings seeking refuge. So, for a period of twenty years or 
more, a growing number of people came to look upon life 
insurance as an investment institution in contrast to its 
traditional role as the protector of the family and the refuge 
of the man who sought to spread a risk far too great for him 
to bear alone. Both because of the downward course of 
current rates of interest and because the so-called investing 
public face severe tax increases, life insurance finds itself 
becoming more than ever devoted to its traditional task of 
providing life-long protection for the average man. 

I could go on filling out this pattern of 1941 with other 
details, but the outline by this time should be clear. The year 
1941 for a great variety of immediate reasons has marked 
an unusual period of change in our business. Each change, 
either directly or as a by-product, seems to be bringing us 
closer to our prime responsibilities as a human institution, 
and away from what I believe has been a mistaken and 
unfortunate period of emphasis on our ability merely to 
accumulate large dollars-and-cents figures. 

And if we as the managers of life insurance sincerely feel 
our responsibility to array life insurance in defense of democ- 
racy—as our theme for this meeting implies—it seems to me 
we can do no better than consciously and vigorously en- 
courage in 1942 this trend toward emphasis on the human 
side of our tasks. For unless I am mistaken, the survival of 
democracy will ultimately rest on the response of its institu- 
tions to the problems and anxieties and hopes of people. 


LirE INSURANCE ANSWERS Basic NEEDS FOR 
HuMAN WELFARE 


In recent years, these hopes have been sadly betrayed by 
governments and institutions. Impatient with the seemingly 
slow processes of democratic government, men have soug)it 
more rapid progress by entrusting their welfare to dictators, 
only to find they have invited the forces of extreme reaction 
into the saddle to ride savagely over a large part of the 
world with slavery, terror and summary law offered up as 
the ‘““New Order.” 

In recent years, we have seen governments, institutions 
and men default on their written and spoken promises until 
order has been turned into chaos and good faith replaced 
by hatred. 

In recent years, men have seen even in the democracies the 
growth of license under the guise of freedom, the demand 
for special privilege under a plea for equal treatment, and 
the literal choking to death of entire nations and peoples 
under the assumed rights of sovereignty. 

Overwhelmed by a sense of betrayal, men despair of find- 
ing human institutions which are bound by common rules of 
honesty, fair dealing and consideration of others. Such was 
the frame of mind of the French people when democracy fell 
in France. And unless democratic institutions which survive 
the present upheaval can by their words and deeds dispel 
such despair, democracy cannot be defended for long. 

In this respect, the hour may be later than we think. It 
is no time now for any institution to hang back and shirk 
its own part or, even under the stress of emergency, put to 
one side their fundamental democratic tasks. And life in- 
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surance, with its incomparable record of good faith, with its 
inherent lessons of the value of cooperation, with its central 
principle of making each individual responsible for the wel- 
fare of others—surely life insurance by its very nature must 
take a leading part in this defense of our free way of life. 


Lire INSURANCE IN DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY 


As I see it, this is the armament we must build for the 
iltimate defense of democracy if the fight we now wage is not 
to have been in vain. In such an armament program, as in 
the current defense program, each individual and each insti- 
tution in our democracy must respond according to its abili- 
ties and its opportunities. As for life insurance, I feel sure 
the proper response consists of consciously encouraging the 
very trends which, for a variety of immediate reasons, have 
marked the past year—namely, improving the welfare of the 
gent, strengthening our service to our policyholders, remov- 
ing causes of public misunderstanding of our operations, 
studying more closely our public relations, and in general de- 
voting ourselves to a closer examination of our responsibili- 


ties as a human institution as well as a financial institution. 
Indeed, I believe it is only through vigorous attention to these 
human phases of our business that we will ever capitalize 
fully the magnificent financial record we have made in recent 
years. Perhaps the very proper preoccupation of our man- 
agement with our serious investment problems of recent 
years has produced some neglect of our other activities which 
directly bear upon the public attitude toward us. Be that as 
it may, surely this is a time for us to renew and strengthen 
each and every phase of our activity in which our human 
relationships come into play. 

This is no maudlin or sentimental view of our business. 
It is the only sound view; and it in no way lessens the demand 
for continued skillful and effective financial management. 
But in it, also, lies a viewpoint of deeper import today than 
ever before in the history of our business. For if democracy 
is to be defended and preserved in the years ahead, it will be 
because democracy above all other forms of government gives 
rise to institutions like our own, which meet unfailingly the 
human needs of men. 


Psychological Barriers in Health Education 


EVERYONE SHOULD RECEIVE ADEQUATE HEALTH EDUCATION 
By EDWARD L. BERNAYS, Public Relations Counsel 


Before the N race 


York Academy of Medicine, New York City, at its Annual Health Education Conference 


November 18, 1941 


NE of the dangers in public health education, pointed 
out by Frank Boudreau, Executive Director of the 
Milbank Fund, at last year’s session of this con- 

ference, was that it might be guided by men who do not 
inderstand public health or the methods of education in it. 
This does not apply to you, for you are experts in both fields. 

My reason for being here is that I think what you are 
doing is tremendously important both from the human aspect 
if good health and because there cannot be a strong democ- 
acy without healthy people. 

1 shall discuss this matter with you as if you were our 
lients. This, therefore, isn’t a speech at all; it is a report on 
a study, with recommendations. I shall touch on the present 
status of public health and public health education in the 
United States because obviously the broad situation affects 
each of you personally. I shall set down the premises on 
which we must agree before we can proceed together. I 
shall then try to analyze the existing barriers to effective 
‘realth education, psychological and physical. Finally, 1 shall 
attempt to present a practical approach and workable pro- 
gram to meet the situation. 

First, there are the official public health groups. The 
Federal agency is the Public Health Service which, with a 
medical staff of 400, carries on the work of research, control 
ind prevention of disease, and public health education activi- 
ties through its Information Bureau. Then there is the 
Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health and 
Welfare Activities of the government, a poor substitute for 
one central agency and the centralized public health activity, 
there should be in the Federal Government. 

All of the forty-eight states have departments of public 
health with special divisions, but only 21 states, less than 
half. have a division for public health education. There 
are local official agencies for rural areas, counties and cities, 
hut most of them are part time. In fact, there are only 1,381 


full time county and local health officers. There are 3,000 
counties in the United States. 

Voluntary health agencies, mainly educational, function 
nationally on a state and on a community basis, often over- 
lapping, duplicating, competitive, completely independent of 
one another or of any central body. For that matter, any- 
body who wants can start a public health group, and often 
does. The Public Administration Bureau’s Year Book for 
1941 lists numerous such national organizations, thirty under 
public health, six under mental hygiene, nine under child 
health, eight under handicapped and many others covering 
eugenics, cancer, air hygiene, student health, dietetics, occu- 
pational therapy, applied psychology, tuberculosis and every 
kind of public health subject. Every variation in activity, 
in function, in financing is represented. There are myriads 
of others, operating in smaller areas, state and local. 

Many more private medical practitioners could be health 
educators than are now. There are 176,382 physicians with 
6,230 hospitals and 77 approved medical schools. 

In discussing health education, we should not be narrow 
and disregard groups that play an important part for better 
or for worse. We must include also the millions spent by 
decent commercial organizations for advertising health to 
the American people, in newspapers, magazines, the radio 
and other media. 

And the large sums spent by substratum commercial fakers 
and quacks who, despite Federal Trade Commissions and 
Pure Food and Drug Acts, still confuse, mulct and injure 
the public. 

We must also include substratum medicine for it has a 
negative health education effect. I know how important is 
its effect for | worked with the Committee on the Cost of 
Medical Care a decade ago. In the United States there are 
approximately 25,000 chiropractors, naturopaths and reli- 
gious healers practising then, and 47,000 midwives, many 
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of whom haven't the faintest idea of hygiene. Substratum 
medicine carries on minus health education, and competes 
with it. 

Of the 3,656 million dollars spent annually for medical 
service, 125 million dollars was spent for substratum medi- 
cine and 360 million dollars for patent medicines, the Com- 
mittee figured out, 5,809 million dollars was spent for 
tobacco, toilet articles and recreation, and 9,475 million 
dollars for auto and other travel. Only $1 of the $30 spent 
per capita for medical service was used for public health 
service, Federal, State and local. 

America’s preoccupation with health is staggering. The 
same chaotic competitive situations rule in New York, where 
you are working so hard. If all the time, money and effort, 
much of which is so badly misspent, were properly used in a 
unified public health education movement towards solving 
our health education problems, thousands upon thousands 
of illnesses and defects yearly would be prevented in this 
country and, of course, in New York. This tremendous 
machinery, like in so many other fields, has just mush- 
roomed without coordination or planning. There is competi- 
tion between good and bad causes, and even competition 
between good causes, not to mention direct jealousies and 
antagonism between good and good causes. 

In my own work, I have found that public health interests 
often do not differentiate between businesses that feel a sense 
of responcibility to the public good with those that act con- 
trary to the public interest. Quacks and nostrums reap a 
harvest in the midst of internal warfare. 

The findings of the President’s Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee to Coordinate Health and Welfare activities in 1939 
show the results of these lacks, many of them preventable— 
70,000,000 people sick yearly, 1,000,000,000 days lost from 
ordinary pursuits, 1,500,000 new cases of syphilis and gonor- 
thea yearly, 95,000 deaths from pneumonia, 71,000 from 
tuberculosis, 143,000 from cancer, over 150,000 deaths con- 
nected with child birth yearly; with little or no increase in 
life expectancy of persons in middle and advanced age. New 
York City undoubtedly accounts for 5.3 per cent of these. 
There is a problem to be met. 

Before we can proceed to the solution of a problem, we 
must establish our premises, our frame of reference. 

1. Everyone should receive adequate health education in 
a democracy. 

2. In order to achieve it, public opinion must support such 
adequate education. Public opinion is the court of first and 
last appeal in accomplishing evolutionary progress in a 
democracy. Lincoln said, “public sentiment is everything; 
with public sentiment nothing can fail; without it, nothing 
can succeed.” The private practitioner, public health official, 
the voluntary health agency, must lead the public and public 
opinion to speed up the rate of real public health progress. 
Your activity must also draw upon all those who can help 
you attain the goal—that includes business organizations 
whose products are in the public interest, their public rela- 
tions and advertising experts. 

3. Private and public action, to be effective, I have 
learned, must be based on common understanding of the 
problems and the means for their solution. The goal can be 
reached in two ways; first, by legislation, action produced by 
law; and second, by private, individual action of the citizen. 

4. Health education activities and the public should move 
at the same rate of speed towards the common goal. A united 
leadership must eliminate lags by the engineering of consent. 
What do I mean by this? That you as a leader must get 
people to follow you. You must gain their consent to your 
health programs by gaining their support through many 


types of persuasion and suggestion. But all this must be 
planned. Problems must be handled as an engineer builds a 
bridge, or a tactician works out a military campaign. It is 
the only way we have ever been able to handle public rela- 
tions problems effectively. Such an approach takes into con- 
sideration the following questions: What are your aims and 
goals? What period of time do you allow to reach your 
goal? How much men, money, materials do you need? Do 
you know the public’s bases of acceptance and how can they 
best be met? How will you fight prejudice, superstition, 
fear, ignorance, lack of interest? How can you carry on an 
effective, continuous educational program on a united front? 

5. Always, the latest available scientific facts must be 
utilized to achieve our goal. 

At your last year’s conference, health education was de- 
fined as the sum of all experiences which favorably influence 
habits, attitudes and knowledge relating to the individual 
and community health. Medicine and the medical profes- 
sion naturally dominate the thinking and action in the field. 
Here are the barriers, both psychological and physical which 
effective planning and action can remove, and which should 
meet the whole larger problem of adequate public health 
education for the American people. Attitudes are psycho- 
logical barriers. Barriers also are the content and form of 
the truths projected, money, men, time, materials, the chan- 
nels of communication necessary. I have asked you and you 
have helped me find out what some of these barriers are. 

You tell me the emphasis in the teaching and training of 
health educators is on medicine. Health education is still 
in its adolescence, you say. You are all pioneers. Health 
educators are not taught how to get their knowledge over 
to the public. Medical schools and hospitals are not as aware 
as they should be of importance of subject as adjunct to 
preventative medicine. There is no organized system of pub- 
lic health education. They are not taught the fundamentals 
of public relations and public opinion. They have little 
familiarity with educational methods in the practical phases 
of costs of program operation. They use generalizations, 
medical jargon, or abstract terminology. Too little atten- 
tion is paid to the economic status, the intelligence or the 
past experience of their publics. One of you expressed it to 
me this way: “My problem is getting well-trained assistants 
who can indoctrinate my students with health education. I 
find we can do it if we tie it up with the personal ambition 
of the youngsters, with a desire for glamour in the girls and 
for strength and athletic supremacy in the boys. But the 
problem is to find the trained educators.” 

But the problem is really broader than that. 

You tell me medical men don’t think of themselves as 
teachers but rather as guides of their patients in an emer- 
gency. They don’t always identify themselves with audience 
or subject. They are more interested in the sick than the 
healthy. Rarely do they profess to be speakers or writers, 
experts in explaining or describing situations. Nor are they 
always aware of the personal aspects of health education 
problems. One of you told me of a school physician who ex- 
amined a number of children without ever talking to any of 
them. Health educators often use too obvious techniques. 
One authority sent me a number of pamphlets as indicating 
how psychological barriers were overcome. Indoctrination 
must be more subtle than that. It should be worked into the 
everyday life of the people—24 hours a day—in hundreds 
of ways. For instance, the waiting rooms of clinics and 
private physicians should present a constantly changing pic- 
ture of health educational material. 

Medical men often proceed too on the basis that the truth 
alone will make us free. They tell instead of teach. Effec- 
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tive teaching must affect behavior. I have discovered that the 
truth must be effectively implemented with techniques of 
persuasion to win today. 

There is a failure, too, to integrate health education with 
yeneral education in the schools. School health activities are 
conducted without coordinating all the relevant professions, 
teaching, psychology and social work. ‘Teaching, materials, 
and methods of health education are not on a parity with 
other fields in education. 

Members of the medical profession insist on professional 
dignity and sacred prestige, are against advertising and pro- 
motion of any sort. he physician as a health educator is 
self-conscious about possible criticism aimed at him for self- 
advertising. But public health education officers and groups 
cannot afford this sort of professional modesty. Professional 
ethics are important but the needs of public health education 
are so great, that a redefinition of this aspect is necessary, so 
that the facts necessary to public health may be made the 
property of the public without fear of criticism. They are 
dealing in a highly competitive world against quacks who use 
words, pictures, actions effectively. 

State and local health officers are unaware of the need of 
using their own techniques of education on budget directors 
and government leaders. “They don’t make convincing 
demonstrations of actual reduction in disease, incidence and 
mortality. Leaders in government remain apathetic to the 
value of health education and sufter in financial support. 
This leads to inadéquate personnel and inability to reach the 
desired public through radio, press, motion pictures and other 
channels. 

Health educators are much too prone to tackle isolated 
phases of the situation without relation to the whole. Pro- 
grams are not planned with audiences in mind on a con- 
tinuous correlated basis. 

Another limiting factor in health education, too, is that 
the health educator feels the limitation of present scientific 
knowledge, and particularly of normal behavior. In the 
examination of air pilots, you say, we are beginning to learn 
something about optimum performance. Only a few diseases 
such as smallpox, diphtheria, promise certain protection. But 
because they don’t know as much about human physiology as 
they would like, doctors prefer not to be in the position of 
saying we ought to do this or that. Note the discrepancies 
in their attitudes towards tobacco and alcohol. There is lack 
of agreement on important questions. Conflicting ideas are 
expressed. 

The medical profession is innately conservative. That 
slows up their acceptance of proven new findings in clinical 
research, and of the changes or demands of public opinion. 
‘Their fear of socialized medicine may be another barrier to 
effective health education. 

All this is on the health educator’s side. The public’s atti- 
tudes also create psychological barriers. “The American pi- 
oneer, rugged individualist, didn’t bother with public health. 
He was too busy. The settled community is just awakening 
to it. 

Sound, vicious and inditlerent health ideas are laid down 
in a barrage to this public. There is no coordinated attack. 
take nostrums and sub-stratum medicine compete with cor- 
rect, preventive medical health education. Business stresses 
health themes in its approach to the public. Sometimes this 
helps you, as in the case of certain insurance companies, soap 
manufacturers, food, bread, milling and other businesses. 
Only recently the President of a great milling company wrote 
me and told me how they had endeavored tor years to make 
use of advances in technique and sanitation, and to use 
eflectively within their own operations the expanding knowl- 


edge of nutrition; that they had associated themselves and 
their products with the Food Council of the A. M. A. and 
naturally stood ready at all times, particularly insofar as 
their own products were concerned, to endeavor to advance 
all improvements in the national diet. But that is not always 
the case, as we know. 

Everyone is exposed to the most diversified health propa- 
gandas, social and anti-social, over the air, through the press, 
in news and advertising, mails, by word of mouth, from all 
sides. 

Psychological barriers to health education are bound up 
with our primitive ancestry. The healthy man was integrated 
with Nature. Sickness and death were the results of evil 
spirits, not of a man’s own conduct. The Medicine Man 
exerted his influence mainly in crisis. 

This is as true today as it was then. We resent the doctor 
when we are well, and hang on to him when we are sick. 
Health gives no sensory perception, sickness usually does. 
Many people think health is an effortless state we are entitled 
to, not something difficult to be won by care and work. 
People are not only disturbed at being sick, they are out- 
raged. The evil spirits they blame their sickness on are apt 
to be the health authorities for not protecting them effec- 
tively. They don’t put the blame on themselves. 

Basically the problem of health education is bringing peo- 
ple to a sense of reality, having them make sacrifices and 
preparation today for tomorrow. An advertisement in yes- 
terday’s newspapers read, “Dig your well before you are 
thirsty.” 

Let’s probe the problem. What determines the attitudes 
illustrated by the following comments from people one of 
you sought to help: 


“They tell us what to do, but they don’t tell us how to 
get the money to do it with.” 

“Whenever I hear a lecture on some disease, I feel as 
though I may have that disease.” 

“Don’t believe it! They just want to examine us so 
that the boss will have a good excuse for firing us when 
he wants to.” 

“T don’t want to be examined. I feel all right. If any- 
thing is the matter with me and I don’t know it, what 
ditterence does it make? Why look for trouble?” 

“This is just a scheme for putting money into the hands 
of doctors.” 

“IT have had a rapid pulse and palpitation of the heart. 
I fear that I have heart disease, yet I am told I don’t 
have.” 

“IT am perfectly healthy. Why should I have an X-ray?” 


Education, geography, age, sex, race, religion, tradition, 
occupation, economic status and other factors determine atti- 
tudes and the acceptance of ideas. So do habits, prejudices, 
superstitions, taboos, preconceived notions. ‘There is the 
widest variation in these. All of them raise barriers that 
challenge the health educator. 

As to education, the majority of people you tell me, have 
no knowledge of the rudiments of biology or biologic think- 
ing. This makes it more difficult for them to understand 
and accept sound public health truths. Limitations in lan- 
guage also present a difficulty in conveying ideas. Word 
terminology used is not clear to the public. Not having been 
educated to its significance, many people still are in awe of 
science. While science assumes the place of religious au- 
thority in some cases, in others it is over people’s heads, too 
complicated and they reject it. There is both too great faith 
in science and too little. 

Geography raises attitude hazards. Rural and urban popu- 
lations think and feel differently. Provincialism plays its 
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part in attitudes towards health education. One of you has 
pointed out the tendency to employ local residents in posi- 
tions where outsiders with special training and experience 
are preferable. And then again the further away the health 
problem appears to be in distance or time for that matter, 
the less the individual is interested. 

Age may be a barrier. Youth responds more quickly than 
older people. But older people may be influenced to condition 
youth. 

Attitudes conditioned by sex offer barriers. Men, for 
instance, are more conservative in accepting information 
about matermity care than women. 

Religious teachings, superstitions, prejudices, traditions, 
and taboos, often are contrary to medical experience and 
offer barriers. Morals are linked with the transmission of 
diseases like gonorrhea or syphilis. In certain cases like ma- 
ternity care and social hygiene, community leaders don’t lead 
but are behind the people in their thinking. Taboos are often 
kept in force by those who control the mediums of education 
to the public. Prejudice exists against immunization, for 
instance. Pregnancy is still hushed up. There is too the 
problem of disabusing the minds of those needing public 
assistance that there is a social stigma in going to free clinics. 

The difference in occupations presents another psychologi- 
cal barrier. The further removed an idea is from the every- 
day experience of the individual, the more difficult it is to 
affect his attitude. A worker on radium luminous material 
can be made more aware of its dangers more easily than 
someone completely removed. 

Habits, of course, play their part, too. National, com- 
munity or family habits and custom, for instance, affect food 
and nutrition. Inertia to change, desire to do instead of 
think, the disposition not to learn, have an influence you 
tell me. So do fear, shyness, shame, reticence. 

There is the additional difficulty with adult education 
itself. We dislike formal education, but we won’t accept 
adult education. There are no assignments, recitations, ex- 
aminations, marks and obligatory attendance and authority 
in adult education. Many people do not feel they are learn- 
ing anything unless these patterns of their childhood are car- 
ried out. 

And with the overwhelming number of diversified and 
uncoordinated ideas thrown at them, the public has difficulty 
in determining the basis for the acceptance of its ideas. Shall 
acceptance be on authority of the radio or the doctor, by 
persuasion, reason, emotion, tradition, by factual evidence? 

And there are yet other barriers which health education 
by itself cannot solve alone. By using the engineering of 
consent on a broad front and eliminating overlapping, dupli- 
cation, waste, you will help to solve some. But I am not 
unmindful that there are still economic barriers of unem- 
ployment, insufficient income, poor housing, inadequate park 
and recreation facilities. 

Physical barriers to health education are many. There’s 
the content of what the health educator presents to the 
public. Material may be present that does not represent the 
latest advances in hygiene and preventive medicine, by failure 
to call upon the biochemist, the physiologist, the practi- 
tioner, the health officer. Material may not be arranged and 
presented in terms of every-day life. Theory should be given 
a practical application. The best services in medicine, labora- 
tory work, in sanitation and in public health nursing are 
not enough. 

Form must be considered. Health material is competing 
with other ideas for the public’s attention—other public 
health groups, business groups—good and bad—substratum 
medicine and in fact with all other interests seeking the pub- 
lic’s support. Your material must be attention compelling, 


effective, practical, attractive. Channels of approach to the 
public must be considered—radio, press, motion picture, tele- 
vision, the mails, pamphlets, textbooks, books, exhibits, pos- 
ters, lectures. Whether your message is carried in the free 
and paid for, the intelligent planned handling of these media 
present a problem—even to the best of experts. 

Budgets are barriers. Funds should be large enough to 
do the job, flexible enough to allow for unforeseen circum- 
stances. It is wise to remember always that ideas are 
weapons. Money is not the criterion that will make for suc- 
cess or failure. George Brandes’ maxim “It is useless to send 
armies against ideas” still stands. Budgets should attempt to 
put the right balance between personnel and mechanics. It 
took us a long time to establish the ratio. 

Here are barriers that would challenge any field of action. 
Because of them, the public is not receiving the adequate 
health education it should, with its consequent disastrous 
effect upon the people. 

A barrage of competitive, often conflicting, health data 
is fired away at the public from all these groups on cancer, 
tuberculosis, cardiac trouble, overweight, poor circulation, 
constipation, nervousness, sleeplessness, poor posture, low re- 
sistance. The component parts of the barrage have no rela- 
tion to each other. They come from all directions—volun- 
tary health agencies, official public health agencies, private 
practitioners, commercial interests and substratum medicine. 
Many groups, including the foundations, are spending time, 
effort and much money despite the fact that due to a lack of 
coordination the value of this effort may be vitiated by some 
unsound competitive idea more effectively handled. When 
the public does get the truth, it may get it out of proportion 
to its importance in the whole health picture. There is 
cacophony instead of orchestration. 

It all narrows down to this. Meeting the problem and 
overcoming these barriers depends on the calibre of your 
leadership, on your willingness to work together to lead pub- 
lic opinion and the public. The public health education 
problems can’t be attacked one by one. They must not be 
considered separately. They must be considered as elements 
of a broad problem, each having its relationship to the others 
and to the whole. You must pool the thought and the con- 
certed effort of all the sound groups working on the prob- 
lem—tying in every resource of the country—material and 
intellectual to fight the battle. You must tap the founda- 
tions, the medical colleges and business with a public interest 
content, with its advertising and public relations aspects. 
It is the new need of the times. In my own experience, it has 
been the means of saving great industries and expanding 
fields of usefulness for great non-profit movements. Public 
health must seek new and positive direction. If you are to 
get effective public health education, all groups must get 
together, to educate and arouse public opinion to demand 
that adequate health education which we set up as our 
premise. Leadership and public opinion can do the job, over- 
come both psychological and physical barriers. 

The recommendations I shall now make to you give an 
approach to the problem. I present them as ideas for an 
approach to the problem rather than as a pat plan of action. 
Obviously, the initiation of activity lends itself to different 
ways of handling. Some of you may prefer to start a plan 
of this kind in our own city or the state. 

But here are our recommendations as a starting point for 
discussion and action: 


1. A national council on public health should be formed 
by all health education groups for the exchange of ideas and 
methods, for orientation of aims, goals, themes and values. 
Experience, all available knowledge and resources from profit 
and non-profit bodies should be harnessed for the common 
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enterprise. Once this is formed, state and community coun- 
cils on public health will follow. How united that front will 
be depends on you. Certainly it is to the interest of official 
public health bodies, voluntary health agencies, medical col- 
leges and societies, foundations and other groups to set up 
such bodies, and to utilize all resources, intellectual and ma- 
terial, towards meeting the common problem. Full recogni- 
tion of their relationship to the whole over-all set-up should 
direct the thinking and action of every one in the field. The 
functions and relationship of all the agencies should be 
known to all. There should be voluntary over-all thinking, 
planning between all agencies for a better public health edu- 
cation program and materials, for guiding public opinion 
towards sound goals, to be reached by law or private action. 
Such an organization would exert influence and be an im- 
portant element in sound control. 

2. The national group should attempt to set up method 
and content for programs for state and community groups 
to save duplication of time, effort and money. 


3. Every group, national, state and community should try 
to define its objectives. Programs should be long-range. The 
public responds only to steady conditioning of facts, words, 
pictures and actions. 

4. Continuing research on health education, on its form, 
on the method of its presentation, should be carried out. 
Research of attitudes of health educators, and public should 
be made. Research of facilities should be carried on. Na- 
tional, state, and community groups should pursue these 
investigations. Research on the effectiveness of all activities 
—evaluation from time to time. 

5. Effective stategy, timing and planning are basic to ac- 
tivities undertaken by all groups. Planned activities in 
health education should follow the soundest principles of the 
engineering of consent, should be grounded in the social 
sciences of sociology, socia! psychology, ethnology, education, 
public opinion and public relations. 

May | take up point by point how in our own work we 
carry out this process, so that you can apply it in your own 
case and to the broad plan. 

Objectives—you must know your objectives. What 
change do you want to bring about in public attitude and 
action. You can’t plan your campaign unless you know. 
Proceed realistically. Be influenced by realities, not wishful 
thinking. We have found this to be one of the most difficult 
jobs to do. 

A study of your cause and of public attitudes—you must 
have the facts before you state, the facts of your services, the 
ficts about the attitudes of your public. What are you 
offering the public? What does your public know and think? 
What does it want to know? What should it know? What 
competitive interests seek its attention? What motives, what 
symbols—words, pictures, actions—motivate and sway your 
public? Who should teach it? What media can you use? 
Don’t think you know your cause, or your market, the public, 
before you study it. Don’t try to modify public opinion be- 
fore you have taken your own and the public’s measure. You 
don’t build a house until you know what you are building 
it of or on. We never know the public until we try to find 
out—and not sometimes then. 

An interpretation of the study—only interpretation and 
action makes your study valuable. You can now decide 
whether your cause is salable, your objectives obtainable, 
whether the resources you have available in time, money, 
effort can win. Interpretation will help you determine how, 
when, where to approach your public. 

Central themes—central themes will represent the com- 


mon interest between public and health education, will be 
based on authority, must be carefully framed and utilized. 
They are the planks in any platform, the selling points— 
there are major and minor themes. Your activities must 
revolve around them. They are the motifs to be worked 
into your symphony. 

Strategy—your strategy in the battle will also be indi- 
cated. You require, as one of you said, controlled use of old 
and new tools. Decide on your strategy in advance. Strate- 
gies will need to change with your tactical position. 

Budget—the interpretation of your study will help you 
plan your budget. Prepare a blueprint accounting for men, 
money, materials, strategy, themes, plotting activities through 
the media—press, radio, motion picture, mails, printed ma- 
terial, or for created happenings. All these efforts will be 
related to your budget. 

In planning and working out this blueprint you may want 
to keep the principles in mind that guide us in our own work. 

Groups and group leaders—public is influenced through 
groups and group leaders. Group cleavages of society are 
numerous and diversified. We belong to many groups. Indi- 
viduals in a group respond to their chosen leaders in a 
democracy. Leaders help mold public opinion. Leaders 
become key figures in your situation. Their acceptance car- 
ries with it the acceptance of their followers. If group 
leaders endorse and sponsor your ideas, their groups will 
respond to them. Leaders help break down tradition, taboos, 
superstitions. Groups are interlapping. Through contact 
with many group leaders you affect the whole public. Some 
of you have told me how working through the leaders of 
groups has broken down barriers. 

Motives—the bases for acceptance are authority, factual 
evidence, persuasion, reason, tradition and emotion. These 
vary with the background of the individual. Self-interest, 
pride, hunger, welfare of family and children, patriotism, 
imitativeness, leadership are other psychological raw mate- 
rials, appeals to which win the public aver to new attitudes 
and action. Analyze your public in relationship to bases of 
acceptance, motives and background. Try to find relation- 
ships—coefficients, between the factors so that you will get 
the support of leaders and their constituencies. Identify your 
cause with them. 

Created happenings—in the competition of ideas in the 
market place today, interest through dramatic events must be 
developed. Such demonstration is vital with large publics. 

Symbols—symbols are shortcuts to understanding and ac- 
tion, the currency of health education. Symbols are accepted 
emotionally and must be carefully chosen. Symbols may be 
words, pictures, or actions. Symbols must have favorable 
connotation and be readily accepted. 

Media—science and invention have developed media that 
bring words, pictures, and action to eyes and ears, almost 
instantaneously. Skillful, broad use of these media is im- 
portant. Effective symbols that appeal to group leaders and 
groups and that reach the public through the channels of 
communication will modify attitudes and actions of the 
public. Only iconoclasts will resist such demands of public 
opinion. There aren’t many of those among health educa- 
tors or the public. 


6. Leadership to bring about these councils must come 
from you. This leadership must apply the engineering of 
consent to the problem as I have just described it. The 
wholesome and forceful, favorable public opinion that will 
be thus developed, will overcome psychological and physical 
barriers and will express itself in sound legal and private 
action. It should ensure the adequate health education which 
everyone should receive in a democracy. 
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